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VOL. XXXII. 


A Summer School at Home. 


We teach Latin, German, 
French, Kindergarten, Primary 
Methods, Pedagogy, the Sciences, 
Mathematics, History, Litera- 
ture, Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
by mail. Also courses leading 


A DEGREE EARNED 
THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION WILL 

DOUBLE YOUR SALARY. 


grades of certificate, to regular College, 
and Qostgraduate degrees. Tuition, $3 to $4 per 
1PW|eksterm. Specialistsincharge. 12(0stu- 
dents enrolled this year. For 24-page free cat- 
alog address 


ag National Correspondence Normal, 


(Incorporated) FENTON, MICH. 


ie wanted. §6 to $10 a day easily made. 
Write for terms. 


t 
fF 





os | 





ality Rather 
Than Quantity. 


President Eliot of Harvard, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully com. 
pact storehouse of accurate information.’ 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





Best for the Household. 


easily learned. The growth of words is 

easily traced, and excellence of quality 

rather than superfluity of quantity char- 

acterizes its every department. 

4a Specimen pages sent on application to 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 








» THE IOEAL CURRENT-EBVERTS WEEKLY 
e 


“pp 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yea arly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder. Washineton, D C 








"€ a Z. 


Words are easily found, Pronunciation 
is easily ascertained. Meanings are 
o 
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~ Onville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 101 andiednin Building, Chicago, Il. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
Positions filled, 3,700, Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather 
than those without positions. 


Pullman Bldg 
Chicago 


Branch Office 
Des Moines 
lowa 


This agency is especially in need of first 
class grade and high school teachers. Good 
Salaries. REGISTRATION FEE NOT REQUIRED. 

Address, 
ANNA M. THURSTON, 

315 W vabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


Our Work in placing teach- 
ers for next September is 


AND | now under full headway. 
CLARK. | Many of the best vacancies 

9 | are filled during the next 

be og | two months. Send for 1898 


| Year Book. 13th Year. 
THE THURSTON 
TEACHERS’..... 
wisi 


ALBERT 











. © VOSEPH Git LLUiis 
D> __ Sverticunn Pen 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. E., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT), 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosEPH GiiLoTT & Sons, _91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Q)cstions On Form Study: oe Drawing 


( 


ms = : 
© JOSEPH GILLOTTS * © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
) —.__ B 


MULTISCRIPT 
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I. Why are the Prang Courses so popular for public ae. 
Because they meet the actual needs of schools under all sorts of 
varying conditions. 


II. How do the Prang Courses meet different conditions ? 
With different sets of helps for teachers and pupils 


III, Why are the Prang Courses approved by educators and 
practical teachers ? 
Because they develop children’s powers of observation, thought 
and manual expression, and because they help out all the other 
lines of school work. 


1V¥. Why are the Prang Courses approved by artists? 
Because they make a point of cultivating children’s appreciation 
of beauty and of developing children’s power to put feeling for 
beauty into all the works of their hands. 


V. Why are the Prang Courses successfal in actual experience? 
Because they are the embodiment of the best ideas and most 
practical experiment of MANY of the leading Directors and Su- 
pervisors in different parts of the country; not merely theory or 
merely one person’s experience. 
For particulars regarding these courses of instruction, materials needed and helps obtainable, 
address the publishers, 


E PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


646 Washington EF 5 West Eighteenth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Physicians, Ministers. 
and all others inter- 
j ested in educational, 


literary or scientific 
work, should write for announcement of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., 
Ph.D.,etc., etc. Also a special course for ladies 
who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department, 

Address the secretary, 
ALBERT [lORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 





NEW ATHENS, O- 


FRANKLIN COLLEG 78d year. Board, tui- 


tion, room and books, $2.80 to $3.00a week.; total 
cost $140 a year; 8 courses; for both sexes; no 
saloon; catalogfree with plan toearn funds. 

W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President. 


MASON’S School of Commercial Art. 


Special Home Study Course for 
non-residents The only school in the world 
devoted exclusively toartas applied to business. 
Thorough and practical instruction in Mewspa- 
per, Magazine and Book illustrating, as well as 
for the thousand and one purposes of trade. 
Competent illustrators earn from $25.00 to $100.00 
aweek. No other field offers as great induce- 
ments to ambitious men and women. Send for 
illustrated announcement. with easy terms. 

Address, EDWARD MASON, Principal, 
36 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind 


TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE. 
A restful and instructive tour of 70 days to 


ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, 
RHINE, TYROL, 
ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, under the per- 
sonal direction of A. De Potter, will leave New 
York on July Sth. Lectures on the History, Art, 
and Archaelogy of countries and places. Total 
inclusive cost, $415. Write for Teachers’ Pro- 
gramme, FREE. Also other tours. Est. 1879. 
A. DE POTTER, 1466 Broadway, N. Y. 











. Correspondence so- 
WAZLLA licited with qualified 
: teachers desiring posi- 
tions, in Middle and Western States. Superior 
facilities, Half usual rates, Equitable Teachers’ 
Bureau, Denver, Colo,, W. T.Parks, Mgr. 


Attention, 
Teachers! 


The University of the 
Traveling Library... 


has a line of Circulating Libraries which 
absolutely offers the ‘‘best reading for the 
largest number at the lowest price,’’ and a 
Five Years’ Course of Home Study from 
1000 volumes, under direction of acknowl- 
edged specialists, for $5.00. 

Experienced Solicitors say—“Itis the 

best thing on the road,” and they 

report $100.00 to $200.00 per month 

met above expenses. ........:.. 
Large Commissions; Guaranteed Salary 
and Expenses if desired. 

Address with references, 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY C0., 

















CHICAGO, ILL: | 





ATMERICAN 





SPLANE GOMPANY 


CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


School Apparatus 


and Supplies. 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 
INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 


New Nature Study Song Book. 


Te 
““SONGS OF 
HAPPY LIFE.’’ 
i.) 


Te 


This book should be in every home as well as 
in every school room. Its influence will tend to 
develop a love for the beautiful in Nature, and 
sympathy for every living creature 

Among the contributors of compositions are 
Mr. Leonard B. Marshal, Supervisor of Music 
in the Public schools of Boston, Mass., and Hugh 
A. Clark, Mus. D., Professor of the Sciences of 
Music in the University of Pennsylvania 








There are numbers of songs suitable 
for ‘‘Bird Day,’’ ‘Arbor Day,’’ 
‘“‘May Day,’’ and other 
special occasions. 





This book contains, beside the musical selec- 
tions, readings, recitations, memory gems, 
etc., andalso suggestions for entertainments 
in schools and Bands of Mercy. 

Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents 
per copy. Postage 8 cents. 

Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 

Special terms will be given to Nchool Boards. 

Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 

Address, 


Art and Nature Study Publishing Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Send 38 cents in stamps for sample copy. 


Medical Coll 
HAHNEMANN and Hospital” 


The Largest and Best Equippe 
Medical College in the world. . 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season opens Sep- 
tember 14, 1898. The College curriculum em- 
braces the following features: 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course, 

2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruc. 
tion by the College Staff. 

3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub. 
Clinics each and every week of the season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1897, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 20,854 cases. x 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thor. 
ougly Equipped Laboratories 

For announcement and Sample Copy of Clin- 
ique, address the Rigistrar, 

JOSEPH P,. COBB, M.D, 
C,. H. VALAS, M.D., Dean, 


2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 


RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec. 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoolog 
for schools of Af 
grades, Lantern 
Slides, &c. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals 











at one-half the usual price 40 minerals in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate rragments, for 
$2.00. 2% types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col- 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages. 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., 


Just The Thin During vacation Teach- 
make money selling Weis Patent Magazine 
sell one to 50 to every magazine reader, Some 
agents sell 50 binders a day. Make plans in 


time. Tend for circulars and terms at once 
oe — 
' The Weis Binder Co.. 32 Jackson Ave., Toledo,O 


Washington, D, C. 























The Regent Camera is 8 guaral 
teed picture-maker—not a toy. Takesa 
photo 24¢x24¢ in.; fine lens, quick shut- 
er, 8ix plates; complete directions and 
outfit, enabling beginners 
to take, develope, print, 
land tone a photo without 
paying 75c. to $1.00 extra 
for supplies. Price, com- 
lete, 85 cents cash with order. To clubs 
seven for price of six. We pay express 
HE REGENT MFG. CO 
abash Ave., Chicago. Dept. F 


VEN: 


Waverley 
Bicycle $ 50 


By confining our ef- 
forts to making but one model 
we this year produce the finest 
bicycle yet made. Have you 
seen it? The Waverley Catalogue is free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


- , “ ones. — { WRITING. 
epping Stones to Literature. By Miss SARAH | M » s§ " je 
L. ARNOLD and Supt. C. B. GILBERT. Kight The Formal Review Syme of Willie. | Slant 


Y Vhies—--V, c > - 7 
Readers, beautifully illustrated ; of the highest | i ig ae i gy enact hohe 
literary quality. | wieihada a iio I Sse 
The Normal Course in Reading. By Miss E. J. | — SPELLING 
Topp ana Supt W. B. POWELL. Six Readers, | ? ° : - 
three Alternates, fully illustrated; Primary | The Normal Course in Spelling. By LARKIN 
Reading Chart. | Dunton, LL.D., and C. G, CLARK. Primary— 
The Rational Method in Reading. By Prof.K.G.| “4@vanced—Complete. Spelling Blanks. Slant 
WaRD and Mrs. E. EK. WARNER. Three| 824 Vertical Script. 
Readers, beautifully illustrated, Manual Pho- | 
netic Cards. y ARITHMETIC. 
The World and Its People. Geographical Read- The Normal Course in Number. By Pres. J. W. 
ers, eight volumes. Kdited by LARKIN DUN-| CooKkand Miss N.Cropsey. Elementary Arith- 
Ton, LL.D. metic—New Advanced Arithmetic. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PuB.tisHERs, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


BOSTON. 








I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-|V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
PARTMENT. LEGE. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 1806 Locust Street. 
WHICH INCLUDES } H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 
THE COLLEGE Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
° eae | day, Sept. 20 and 21, 189s. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M,, DEAN, | 


o 


. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. VI. 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1814 Locust Street. 
Bachelor of Arts. H. H,. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 
. Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 
Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 
6. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy, 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
8, The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 13 and 14, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
20 and 21, 1895. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wedni s- 
day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 


lo 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 
Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1893. 


= 





Il. HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue, 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


SCHOOL 
VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR, 


* This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course, in- 
cluding English Studies, Latin, French, Ger- 
,man, Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- 
{ Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
16, Friday, Sept. 16, 1898. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and @+cust Streets. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


the two years’ course. A completely equipped School for Girls, 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 21, Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
1898, day, Sept. 20 and 21, 189s. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 











UNIVERSITY _ 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


_Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
ot law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol- 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo: Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and Stenography an 
Business Forms. All departments open to women. 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart 

ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scier 

tific and technical work all new. _Fitty-nit. 

professors and instructors in the whole University. 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the oper ing of the 
university. For cadetship. apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer- 
sitv) For catalogue, address IRVIN SWITZLER, 
Registrar, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 

New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 
specimens preserved. Not acopybook. Chesgee 
than copybooks. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
published. Forty tons sold first six months. 

Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next. 







(Primary) 


(Intermediate) 


Jruracde 


(Advanced) 
Send for Circular, 
A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


and Three Tablets in Course. 


Three Books 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to take orders at teachers’ institutes and other teach- 
ers’ gatherings, for a new question book that every 
teacher not only WANTS but WILL HAVE. 

SELLS AT SIGHT. First edition of 10.000 copies 
sold in thirty days. No previous experience necessary. 
Write for full particulars and secure choice of terri- 


mas: Address LEARNING BY DOING, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


We feel so 
sure that Z 
we can pos- 
itively cure 
CoLps,GRIP, 
BM Catarra, 


CATARRHAL 
DEAFNESS, Incipient CONSUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
CHEsT and LUNG DiskaseEs that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
LORING & CO., Dept. 293,56 Wabash Av.,Chicago, Ill, 
42 W. 22d St., N.Y. City,or J Hamilton P1.,Boston,Mass. 


















Fone \ 
\Y \cunmes 








THE LAW STUDENT 


who is unable to get away from home for the 
first year’s work, may have proper direction in 
reading, by correspondence. Inthe regular Law 
Course, bv the Chautauqua Plan, one who does 
satisfactory work through the texts assigned 
in the junior year, will, on request be admitted 
regularly without examination, to the senior 
class in the residence work in the Northern 
Indiana Law College, as a candidate for the 
degree of L. L. B. LEWIS D. SAMPSON, 

Imay. Director, Valparaiso, Ina 
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BOY To SCHOOL. i, 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 


Me Ss 


as 
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This celebrated school will begin the organization of a new class in June for the term which will open on September 19th 1898. The 
regular days set for ENROLLMENT AND EXAMINATION ARE JUNE 16th AND SEPTEMBER 16th, beginning each day atga m. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 


1. Boys holding certificates showing that they have completed | 
the regular Grammar school course of study may enrol! at any time } 
without examination. 

2. Those not holding such certiticates will be examined in: 
Arithmetic through Proportion and Square Root; Common and | 
Physical Geography; Grammar and Composition; U. S. History; 
Reading and Spelling. No test of manual skill is required. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


covers three full years. The required studies are:—(1) Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry; (2) Zoology, Botany, Chemistry and 
Physics; (3) Drawing, Freehand and Mechanical; (4) all the Tool 
work in Woods and Metals; (5) a Language study is required every 
day throughout the course, but some choice is allowed; it may be 
English Rhetoricals, or History (English and Ancien ), Literature, 
Latin, French, German or Spanish. Only one regular language 
study must be taken at a time. 

Thus every student has five lines of study, ove only being 
shopwork. 

It is the aim to have every Class during its three years in the 
School cover the Standard College Requirements in English. 

All the Sciences are taught by the laboratory method. 

Our manual training features are unsurpassed if not unequaled 
in the world. The pioneer school of its kind, it has the benefit of the 
most experienced and skillful teachers. Our Joinery, Turning, Pat- 


{ tern-making, Moulding, Forging, Hand and Machine Fittings are all 
| first-class, and every toy who goes through the school gets a liberal 


| education in the mechanic arts. 
| A SCHOOL, NOT A FACTORY. 


The Manual Training School is in no sense a factory where 
| trades are taught or practiced. The atmosphere of our shops is 
| that of a school,where it is ihe sole business of an educated teacher 
to illustrate the principles of mechanics, to analyze tools and pro- 
cesses, and to give scientific explanations, and exact instruction. 


| Culture in intelligent and skillful doing is the supreme object of the 


shop. There is no way for a boy to earn money at the School. 


THE CHIEF PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL 
IS GENERAL TRAINING, 


This purpose is becoming better understood every year. Very 


| few people now expect us to teach trades or to turn out only boys 


who expect to become mechanics. A broad, flexible, practical train- 
ing is what we offer, and all that our patrons desire. When we have 
developed and trained the ‘‘Whole Boy’’ he is prepared to make an 
intelligent choice of the opportunities which surround him, either for 
continuing his studies in a higher departmentof the University, or 
of completing his studies in the practical work of life. Experience 
has shown that a combination of mental and manual exercises is 
stimulating and wholesome. The constant demand for graduates of 
the school by business managers is the best possibie proof of the 
practical value of Manual Training. 


For further information, apply by letter or in person to 


CALVIN [1. WOODWARD, Director. 


RRRRARRARRRRRARR RRR 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPE EDUGATIONAL - 
sans neces CONVENTION. 


Progress of the | aT 


great States, par- os: 
ticipating in the | OMAHA, 
June 28-29-30, 1898. 


Conference for all 


Trans- Mississippi 
t Exposition. 


Sections on School Boards, 
Secondary Schools, Rurai 
Schools, Manual Training, 
Deaf and Blind, History, 
English, Science, Music, 


List of Speakers for general 
sessions includes: Prest. E. 
Benjamin Andrews, Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, Mr. Seymour 
Eaton, Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
Drawing, Kindergarcen, Superintendents F. Leuis Sol- 
Child Study, under supervis- dan, Aaron Gove, J. F. Mills- 
ion of experts. paugh. 


DON’T FAIL TO ATTEND. 


No extra expense except for the 
official badge, wih h admits to all 
sessions, and can benow procured 
for fifty cents by addressing the 
Secretary, J. M. GILLAN, City 
Hall, Omaha. 

Missouri State Headquarters— 
The Paxton General Headquarters 
—The Milliard. 


A AARRRRAARAREE RRR 








Office Hours, 9 to ro 


'BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL | 
“EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


pent iT Prepared by a number of 


Ui TT moi vA i y 1 ! 
SS County and City Superinten- 










dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
* | OMMON SCHOOL questions and answers on Or- 
Ririzsas| (Bee thography Arithmetic, U. S 
aaa 2 ography Ar etic, U. S. 
Se Questics B=" N KS History, Physiology. Philoso- 


: BROWN. phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 

| possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
| 2rs, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all w ho desire to pass 
| a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1,00, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
For a short time we will send this—the best Ques- 
tion Book ever published—by mall postpaid and THE 
—. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year for 








MMe 





PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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ERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS 





J. G. REYNOLDS, MANAGING EDITOR. 





Terms, per year, im advance................. ---se0 eres menace sscecsse OO 
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Primary The first six years af a child’s life are 

Teaching. spent in the home, surrounded by 
mother love, and his actions have been controlled 
entirely by those who thoroughly understand him. 
At 6 he is transplanted into another element, and 
as a plant’s most critical period is when it is trans- 
planted from one soil to another, so this beginning 
of a new life is the most critical in the child’s edu- 
eation. 

The first school year is the one in which the 
child’s habit of study is well established or forever 
ruined. It is here he is either started upon a 
healthy educational growth or stunted in a manner 
that he can never thoroughly overcome. How im- 
portant then that primary teachers be thoroughly 
trained for their wor, carefully selected by the 
Board of Lecucation and well paid for doing this 
iluportant work. On a recent visit to a large botan- 
ical garden we noticed one house where only tender 
plants arg grown, where the greatest care is ob- 
served to keep an even temperature, and where the 
gardener—the man in charge of this primary room 
in the plant werld—is an expert and receives ihe 
highest wages. The same should be true of our 
primary teachers. We hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when inexperienced teachers must get their 
experience somewhere else than in the primary 
room, 

Power of a Many a boy is made better because 

Good Opinion. SOMeONe believes in him and trusts 
him. ‘The teacher who sees and notes the good in 
his pupils has a lever that often lifts them up and 
makes them better. This thought is well brought 
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out by the editor of the Sunday School Times when 
he says: 

“It is better to believe that a man may be better 
than he seems, than to suspect him of being worse 
than he is. What he really is we can never fully 
know; what he seems to be is not, in this life, what 
he fully is. At best, we do not see more than a frac- 
tion of any man. His ideals, his best yearnings, are 
in large part invisible to the world; his resistance 
of temptations is carried on in strict privacy, and 
his noblest triumphs forever hold their own secret. 
And yet we play a large part in this submerged con- 
duct of our neighbor. His Godward aspirations and 
resistance power against evil are both strengthened 
by our believing him to be better than we see him: 
his liability to fall is increased by our suspicion that 
he is weaker and worse than he really is. Suspect- 
ing a man helps to make him worthy of suspicion; 
trusting him begets in him trustworthiness; respect- 
ing him raises him toward true respectability.” 


Employing Partisanship, relationship and ¢om- 

Teachers. Iercialism have long had entirely too 
much weight in the selection of teachers. We all 
know that no other consideration than character, 
scholarship and teaching ability should be consid- 
ered in determining who shall or shall not teach 
the children, and yet in many, yes, very many, 
cities and villages there are found year after year 
teachers, so-called, who would not be tolerated for 
a2 moment were it not for the fact that there is an 
uncle, a brother or some other relative on the board 
of directors. Superintendents often complain bit- 
terly of this state of affairs, but find themselves 
almost helpless to correct it. The remedy lies with 
the people. First in the selection of the school di- 
rector, and also in awakening public sentiment so 
that poor teachers will not be tolerated even where 
they have a “pull’’ with the board. 





A Working The institute this year must be made 

Institute. helpful to the teachers in the truest 
sense of the term. They must have something that 
will both instruct and inspire. It should not be all 
review, neither should it be all lecture, or as some 
remark, “gabfest.” It is not what the teacher 
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hears but what he retains that is beneficial. He 
retains only what he comprehends and what gains 
his interest. In order to be interested he must do 
more than sit and listen, Let this year’s meeting 


be a working institute. 


Education for There is a loud muttering that is con- 

the Masses, Stantly growing louder, especially in 
the village and rural schools, against a system that 
is spending more than one-half of the funds for 
public education upon the high schools, which are 
attended by only about 5 per cent of the children, 
while the other 95 per cent are getting insufficient 
training for lack of accommodations. There are 
still far too many schools where the primary rooms 
contain 60 and even 70 children, and often these are 
only given half day sessions, while the rooms of the 
high school contain less than 25 pupils each. These 
tendencies must be remedied, and every effort made 
to give better educational advantages to the 
masses who never reach the high school or college. 
The editor of Orange-Judd Farmer voices the senti- 
‘ment of the rural community when he says: 

“The truly ‘high education’ is that which fits the 
greatest number for actual life—which so instructs 
them that they may know (1) how to live a healthy 
life physically, socially, morally and spiritually, as 
well as mentally; (2) how to rear equally healthy 
children; (8) how to make a living and 
zens, and (4) how to do all this without losing the 


be good citi- 


power to enjoy the beautiful in nature and in art. 
When this education prevails, happiness, thrift and 
contentment will prevail, crime will be reduced, and 
rural life will be ‘fashionable. IT am convinced, af- 
ter some years of study of the proposition, that 
this reform must come up from the country—the 
cities have tried it, but have run to fads in educa- 
tion, until, as School Superintendent Powell of the 
District of Columbia truly says, ‘Our educational 
systems are pretty much all wrong and must be 


changed over to more rational methods.’ ”’ | 
Improve the Every teacher and every school 
SchoelGrounds. board ought, at this time of year, to 
put forth some well directed efforts to improve the 
schoolgrounds. All work of this character will 
bring great benefit to the entire community. Espe- 
cially is this true in the country districts. Strangers 
driving through the district form their opinion of 
the entire community from the general appearance 
of the schoolhouse and schoolgrounds. Pleasant 
surroundings also have much to do with the disci- 
pline of the school. A good ballground, swings, 
turning poles, ete., where the children can freely 
work off the surplus energy, will subdue many an 
otherwise unruly pupil. How about your school- 
grounds? Are they well kept, well fenced and 
well set with trees? It pays to improve the school- 
grounds. 


Work and Nducational growth, like muscular de- 

Growth, velopment, is in direct proportion to 
the amount of effort put forth. No amount of tell- 
ing and preaching to the class can take the place of 
real, downright, patient study on the part of each 
individual pupil. Much valuable time and effort are 
often worse than wasted in trying to make every- 
thing easy for the pupil. The fact or principle that 
he digs for and secures unaided, will not only re- 
main in the memory of the child, but it will open 
up the mind for further development. 


“We build the ladder by which we rise 
I'rom the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And mount to the summit round by round.” 


The pupil, however, must do the building and 
climbing. The teacher may point him to good ma- 
terial, may encourage and cheer him as he climbs, 
may sometimes even reach down from his own lad- 
der and steady the child in his efforts, but still ey- 
ery child must build and climb for himself. 


Poor The educational plant in order to 

Nourishment. £rOW must have food that contains 
nourishment suitable to the development of the 
child. To ascertain the amount of educational food 
the child has already assimilated when he comes to 
school is indeed a study worthy of the best teach- 
ers. One rernson so many children fail to grow edu- 
eationally is because they are being given food 
which they have already thoroughly digested. <A 
recent visit to a primary school found the teacher 
very much discouraged over her efforts to get the 
children to thoroughly understand the number 
three. She used marks and toothpicks, but still 
the class seemed utterly lifeless, and it certaiuly 
was no wonder, for they had, more than a year be- 
fore starting to school, chewed, swallowed and 
thoroughly digested all there was to this wonderful 
combination of three units according to the strict 
Grube method. William Hawley Smith’s famous 
“Dodd” expressed the sentiment of many another 
pupil when he refused to answer because, as he 
said, “I knowed that always.” The same children 
who are compelled to practice day after day with 
toothpicks on numbers less than five or six are 
found on the streets playing “hull gull” with grains 
of corn up to 18 or 20, 


The 1eacher has an opportunity during these clos- 
ing days of school to teach lessons of patriotism 
that will be long remembered. We should be care- 
ful, however, not to allow our great love for our 
own country to engender the feeling of hatred and 
revenge against any nation. Many of the mottoes 
being worn by the children are sadly out of har- 
mony with our professions as a peace-loving, Chris- 
tian country. 
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HITTING THE AVERAGE. 


By R. N. ROARK, 


Dean of the State College of Kentucky. 


That delightful pedagogical free-lance, William 
Hawley Smith, once said a very good thing when he 
told the institute instructors “to lower their hind 
sights” and stop shooting over the heads of the 
teachers. It was badly needed advice. Recently 
somebody suggested that “the game should keep 
in front of the gun.” And that is excellent advice, 
too. When both suggestions are acted upon there 
will be “good hunting,” 
phrase. 

A distressingly large amount of the oral and 
printed matter delivered to teachers, professedly 
for their upbuilding, is either so absurd in theory or 
so badly generic in statement that the teachers who 
receive it are fed upon wind or have their pedagog- 
ical stomachs so clogged with highly condensed 
nutriment that they suffer from failure to assimil- 
ate. For wild theories there is no use, either on the 
platform or in books; and generic statements should 
always be made real and tangible—brought well 
within the horizon of the everyday teacher—by 
clear, specific illustration. When we are hungry we 
want neither husks nor a string of pearls. 

In the reaction from beshowering teachers with 
“methods” and “devices” the other extreme has 
been reached, and now institute instructors and 
hook writers are careful to explain loftily that they 
“do not give devices, but lay down great fundamen- 
tal principles from which the ingenious teacher may 
deduce methods to fit particular needs.” 

It is simply the old story of the bread asked for 
and the stone received; the teachers come hungry 
and go away unfilled. 

Certain it is that teachers should be put in pos- 
session of the great underlying and informing prin- 
ciples of their profession—it cannot otherwise be- 


to borrow Kipling’s jungle 


come to them a profession—but it is equally certain 
that, to the mass of teachers, these principles can 
mean nothing unless they are vitalized by concrete 
ana even detailed exemplification. 

But the man behind the gun should often aim at 
the top of the head, so the game _ will have ‘to 
stretch up a little to get the full benefit of the load. 
Teachers should, on their part, make it a point to 
grow a little each year, and so keep in front of the 
gun. The effort of the lecturer or writer should be 
to hit the average; the effort of each teacher should 
be so to raise the average every year that the gun- 
ring will be easier. 

Lexington, Ky., April, 1898. 


THE DAILY RECORD. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





The value of a daily record on some chosen sub- 
ject as a means of fostering systematic and careful 
observation is too little appreciated in schoolroom 
work. If each pupil is given a blank book in which 
to record his observations daily, the material gath- 
ered during the year will be found at its close a 
profitable source for retrospective study, and if 
continued for two, three or more years, the compar- 
isons capable of be’ng made largely augment its 
usefylness. 

Let us suppose that one pupil is appointed to keep 
a weather record, including rain, snowy days, soil 
ccvered with snow at noon, thunder, hail, frost, 
temperature at a certain hour each day. Another 
may be delegated to make observations upon the 
annual cycle of tree life. This will include the lo- 
cation and origin of each tree, whether seedling, 
sprout growth or planted, date of appearance of 
first fully developed leaf, complete foliage, first 
blossom, ripe fruit, complete change of foliage in 
autumn, and fall of leaves. The character of the 
seeds, plentiful or scant, poorly or well developed, 
is another important item. To obtain the desired 
1esults a single tree in each species should be se- 
lected for study during the entire time covered by 
the record. 

In a similar manner the appearance, growth, ma- 
turity and disappearance of native or cultivated 
herbaceous plants may be studied. The growth 
cof annuals from seed leaf to ripe fruit, and a record 
of progress in the vegetable garden are alike 
worthy of attention. Birds, their semi-annual mi- 
grations, nesting season, ete., will keep another ob- 
server busy. : 

These records, to be satisfactory, should be kept 
up through the summer vacation. Yet this becomes 
a pastime after the scheme has been fairly entered 
into. savoring enough of school work to maintain 
a healthy appetite for the intellectual pabulum to 
be served later. With vacation days some will seek 
new scenes; in these will be found many items 
worth recording; while a comrade not so fortunate 
as to enjoy an outing will gladly act as substitute 
during such temporary absence of a pupil, thus 
keeping the original thread of home study un- 
broken. 

A comparison of notes at the close of the year 
suggests much of scientific import; and then will 
be fully appreciated the prime importance of the 
weather record, for with its fluctuations correspond- 
ing ones are observable along all the other lines. 

Harmonsburg, Pa., April, 1898. 
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GOLDSMITH AND “THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE.”’ 





BY AARON D. STATES. 





Genius is often cradled in a sequestered place, re 
mote from busy marts and crowded streets it often 
finds its birth. Secluded corners of the earth some 
times attract the attention of the peoples of all 
lands, and occasionally one act of an individual will 


forever fasten the name of the favored spot upon 
the minds of the race. The acts and deeds of man 
are What make a country great; what they say of 
ten sets the trees and even the pebbles to music, 
anthems that swell the heart and drive away the 


darkness of night. 


Pallas, Ireland, is distant from the busy and 


splendid capital; it is far from any highroad, on a 
dreary plain, which, in wet weathe: ften oa 
lake. The pilgrimage to that secluded birthplace of 
Goldsmith has to be made chiefly on foot; the lanes 
are filled with ruts and) sloughs through which 
Wheels cannot pass. Had it not been for a single 
birth within its preeinets 170 years ago, the major 


portion of the race would not know of its where 
abouts or its existence. A child was born at Pallas 
to be praised and censured while he lived, and hon 
ored when dead, not only by men of letters, but by 
common folk as well. This child made every nook 
and corner of that ancient town, and = Lissoy his 
toric when he said: 


“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain.” 


Deeper thought had been given by sage and song 
ster, yet many of the products of compeers have 
failed to live because they failed to reach the heart. 
Goldsmith used his plan in “The Deserted Village” 
by bringing in the touching and the beautiful. In 
diction and versification this poem is surely equal 
to “The Traveler,” and it is considered superior by 
some. Though it may seem superticial to some 
critics, yet it will live; however, there are but few 
who consider it weak. 

When John Howard Payne set the world to music, 
in one song, he touched the heart, and, while he 
sleeps in Georgetown, a myriad of voices swell the 
chorus: 


“TIlome, sweet, sweet home.’ 


While the dust of Payne was in transit for Amer- 


ica, could he have awoke just for a little bit, while 
in mid-ocean, he could have almost heard a legion 
choir singing a song that even made ‘Tunis sacred 
for a while. Could Goldsmith awake and revisit 
Lissoy and find his way again to Trinity College, 
where “he, a blockhead” boy, ran away from school, 
he would hear “Sweet Auburn” ringing through 
plain and dell; but, he does not have to come forth 


from the beyond in order to be remembered. He 
left tokens of his stay on earth while he was here 


that will live with time and fade only when it fades, 
One can almost see the hawthorne bush, and 


“The land to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay,” 


Whenever they read “The Deserted Village.” Four 
editions of the poem were sold before August of the 
year of its publication. “The Traveler” created ad- 
miration and praise for the songster, throughout all 
England, and many began to query, years after- 
ward, why Mr. Goldsmith did not favor literary 
England with another song. At last the song was 
given, and some of his severest critics could not re 
frain from thinking that surely he was inspired, or 
at least an angel had touched his hand while writ 
ing. Ilumble cottagers, as well as English peers, 
were profuse with their praise. Book marts were 
thronged with eager customers, and Goldsmith 
stood at last a peer among English people. His 
rags were soon exchanged for the “clothing of a 
gentleman.” Though he spent so many years of his 
life in prodigality and at last came to his death 
penniless, he gave the world a rich treasure, and it 
bids us to forget his faults and to cherish his mem- 
ory. 

The intention of the poem is to portray husbandry 
and commerce, the former vocation more worthy, 
bringing, as it does, greater happiness to its people. 
Wealth creates luxury and ease. The hardy tillers 
of the soil are the mainsprings of the nation, and 
the centralization of wealth crowds the less favored 
to the frontier and the wasting plain. The home of 
the cottager dethroned, and 


“The wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread,” 


Is a picture full of pathos and it fully describes the 
intention of the bard. Goldsmith loved simplicity 
rather than the pomp of wealth. Auburn in pros- 
perity was a charm to him. Auburn in desolation 
moved him to act. The encroachment of the 
wealthy, the migration of the plebeian caused him 
to give to mankind a monument, in heroic couplet, 
which brightens with age. 

Sir Horace Walpole was not loth in denominat- 
ing Goldsmith “an inspired idiot,” and his friend, 
David Garrick, while looking at the prostrate form 
of his companion who had fallen asleep in death, 
remarked: 


“Tere lies poor Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor poll.” 


This remark was due to Mr. Goldsmith's manner 
of conversation. Whenever he wrote the people 
were charmed, when he conversed they frowned. 

Wim. M. Thackeray, in his friendly critique, said: 
“To be the most beloved of English writers, what a 
title that is for a man!” 
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Washington Irving fully describes the life, char- 
acter and labor of Goldsmith in his own peculiar 
and charming way, and it is perhaps the best life 
of the songster now extant. 

Whatever may be said of Goldsmith, it is certain 
that he sang, and the civilized world is still listen- 
ing. There are songs that cannot die. “The De- 
serted Village” is one of them. 

Greenfield, Mo., April 15, 1898. 


SCIENCE—CHALK. 


The small piece of chalk which is in constant use 
in the schoolroom and the workshop, has a strange 
history, the unraveling of which through all its com- 
plexities is one of the most difficult problems with 
which the science of the present day is called upon 
to deal. This piece is in reality a chip of an im- 
mense block of chalk that once filled an area the 
size of the continent of Europe, and of which even 
yet several gigantic fragments remain, each hun- 
dreds of square miles in extent. These patches are 
scattered over the region lying between Ireland on 
the west and China on the east, and extending in the 
other direction from Sweden in the north to Portu- 
gal in the south. In the British Isles the chalk is 
found in greatest perfection and continuity in the 
east and southeast of England. A sheet of more 
than 1,000 feet in thickness underlies all that por- 
tion of England which is situated to the southeast 
of a line crossing the island diagonally from the 
North Sea to Flamborough Head to the coast of the 
English Channel in Dorset. This enormous sheet 
of chalk is tilted up slightly on the west, and its 
depressed eastern portions that dip toward the 
waters of the North Sea are usually buried from 
sight by masses of overlying sands and clays. 
Where the edges of the chalk floor come upon the 
sea, the cliff scenery is strikingly grand and beau- 
tiful. 

Anyone who has once seen the magnificent rocks 
of Flamborough and Beechy Head, the jagged 
stacks of the Needles, or the dizzy mass of Shake- 
speare’s Cliff. near Dover, can understand why 
“the white cliffs of Albion” has grown into a phrase. 
This massive sheet of chalk appears again in France 
and in many other parts of Europe as far as the 
Crimea, and even in Central Asia beyond the Sea 
of Aral. How far it stretched westward into what 
is now the Atlantic may never be known, but chalk 
cliffs of at least 200 feet in thickness are seen at 
Antrim, in Ireland, and less conspicuous formations 
are found in Seotland, in Argyle and Aberdeen. 
There can be little question that all these now iso 
lated patches were once connected in a continuous 
sheet. which must, therefore, have occupied a super- 
ficial area about 8.000 miles long by nearly 1,000 
broad, an extent larger than that of the present 
continent of Eurepe.—Globe-Democrat. 








‘* THE MILL-GIRL POET.’’ 





Lucy Larcem, the Song-Bird, Who “Doffed the 
Bobbins”—Her Friendship With Whittier. 





BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL. 


And this is the little mill-birl of Lowell, who doffed 
the bobbins: Lucy Larcom! Her name has always 
seemed to me one of those born and baptismal appela- 
tions which hold a significance and a prophecy. ‘‘Lucy,”’ 
—ine light; ‘“‘Larcom,” the song-bird haunt; the comibe, 
or valley-field of larks. It is her birth name, and her 
heart-and-soul name. I fancy it needs not to be much 
changed into her heaven-name. I ‘‘spect,’’ like Topsy, 
that the name and she must have “growed” 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

“Is school commenced, Miss Lucy? 

“Yeo. 

“Weil, then, I hope it'll quit commencing soon, 
before it gets very long.” 

He had such a pretty. gentle mannered teacher, 
this wee boy, who had never before been sent to 


together.— 


school, that he did not feel shy in asking questions 
or voicing his hopes. The second schoolhouse was 
a log building standing amid the wide, monotonous 
stretches of an Illinois prairie, whose billowy grass 
reminded the homesick teacher of the ocean off her 
own New England coast. The central structure of 
the house was an enormous chimney. One day, 
when for some misdemeanor, a girl had been di- 
rected by Miss Larcom to “stand in the chimney,” 
she climbed out through the ample aperture and 
treated herself to the freedom of “all outdoors.” 

The pupils, ranging from infants to young men 
and women, came from three counties. The teacher 
walked two miies to school. 

She was one of the minister’s family. Her older 
sister, Emeline, “half mother, half mate,’ had mar- 
ried a pioneer Western clergyman. Lucey for a time 
accompanied the two in their wanderings, becom- 
ing a teacher in several Western hamlets. The 
school taught in the big-chimneyed house was un- 
der the auspices of a district committee, who re- 
quired its would-be teachers to hold up their hands 
and swear that they were able to instruct in arith- 
metic, geography, writing and spelling. “Forty dol 
lars is a lot o’ money to pay a young woman for 
three months’ teachin.’ She oughter know consid- 
erable,” declared an official to whom Miss Larcom’s 
brother-in-law had gone to collect her salary. But 
even for such a “lot o’ money,” the young girl 
would not consent to remaip long away from New 
England, whose every rock was dear to her, the 
song of whose waters was, to her interpreting soul 
and responsive heart, both inspiration and lullaby. 


EARLY DAYS AT LOWELL. 


Lucy was next to the youngest of the Larcom 
family of eight girls, who, when she was ten years 
old, removed with their widowed mother from Bevy- 
erly to Lowell, where much-needed work was pro- 
vided by the mills. Mrs. Larecom in her* boarding 
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house—it Was really that-—-becume a mother of ad 


ditional girls, After three years as home helper, 
Lucy became a factory “dolfer,” one Whose work it 
in to remove ciiply bobbits and replace them Dy 
full ones. Ther literary life had been for some tine 


lived, not unto the world, but unto lersell When 
seven yenrs old she had written a tianuseript vol 
ume of litthe stories atid poctis, Which she ibustriat 
ed with crude water colors, After chjoying it for 
sole time, she took it to the attic, solemnly tore it 
into bits and consigned it to the rat 

In Lucy Larcom were once again asserted the im 
mortal truths that when the soul wills the Lisnaned 
must act, and that where the spirit is, the taster 
builder, the heart, must carry out its tnandates, 
fhe very things out of which a sluggish imagina- 
tion and inadequate mental vitality would have con 





The Western Log School House w 


structed impassable barriers, this girl, following the 


example of other indomitable souls, made 
ital. 


wr cap 


Her thoughts, which the monotony of her work 
left much at leisure, built many a mental structure, 
wove many a fanciful story, rhymed myriad songs. 
Long tasks called the workers abroad before day, 
but in the quick-pulsed stream of humanity pour 
ing forth to meet the morning freshness, in the 
large, fair beauty made by the thousands of lights 
in huge mills, in the large, soft, near-hanging stars 


here Lucy yarcom Taught at $40 a Quarter. 


of the dawn-—-in all these the slight girl with the 
large insight saw the strength and the poetry of 


real life; and no one was ever more responsive to 


life im all it hiadings than this doffer poet. On 
her homeward way she saw and communed with 
the summer sunsets, gathered wayside tlowet for 
Lowell was not then the pent up city it has since 


become translated the different bird songs and be 
Walled her lot not at all, 
EVENINGS WITH THE MILI GIRLS. 

Then came the evenings when, around a long ta 
ble, the girl ewed and read and talked, never 
dreaming that the silent, studious litthe one, who 
secmed the lenst among them, was to be the great 
est of them all. “While yet a child,” Miss Larcom 
SUVA, “LT used to consider it special good fortune 









that my home was at Lowell. There was a frank 
friendliness and sincerity in the social atmosphere 
that wrought upon me unconsciously, and made the 
place pleasant to live in. People moved about their 
everyday duties with purpose and zest, and were 
genuinely interested in one another; while in the 
towns on the seaboard it sometimes was as if every 
man’s house was his castle, in almost a feudal sense, 
Where the family shut themscives in on the defen- 
sive against intruders.” 

From the inner deep-thoughted existence lived in 
the stillness of her being and the outer busy life of 
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which she was a part, grew the “Offering,” the pa- 
per of the Lowell mill girls’ club, of which Lucy’s 
ister was editor, In this paper appeared “Idyls 


of Work,” which was a retelling and resetting forth 


pa 
{ 


of the existence about her, and “Wild Roses of 
Cape Ann,’ full, as Mrs. Whitney gracefully de- 
claves, “of pieture and perfume and legend that 
could only have been seen and breathed and learned 
where the forests lean down to listen to the ocean, 
and the waters send up their song and strength and 
keen, sweet baptism to the hills and trees.” It was 
gimong her factory mates that Lucy Larcom so 
strongly began that work of ministration which sie 
never afterwards laid down. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR, 


rom the drudgery ef work to its dignity and 
beauty and beneficence, she lifted the mill-girl 
ming. From outside unloveliness aud the prosaic 
monotony which tend toward madness, she led the 
thoughts of her giri companions into regions which 
refreshed their minds and added to their mental pos- 
sessions that subtle and rejuvenating thing called 
culture, 

Onc evening there appeared at one of the club 
racetings of the literary circle of mill girls a kind- 
fuced, big-browed man, who spoke with the “thee 
nnd thou’ of the Quakers—John Greenleaf Whittier, 
who was then in Lowell editing a Free Soil journal. 
lie showed his interest in Luey Larcom by criti- 
cising some of her contributions to the paper which 
had been read. From that day the two poets—one 
a mature man, the other a mere child—were fast 
friends. Luey was afterwards introduced to Eliza- 
beth, Whittier’s sister, and between the three loy- 
ing. ministering, tender souls there sprang up a 
friendship which was ended only by death, out of 
which grew those beautiful compilations, “Child 
Life” and “Songs of Three Centuries.” 


PORTIC FIRSTLINGS. 


“This peem was produced under the inspiration of 
the murses,” announced the Lowell Casket, in 
which appeared certain of Miss Barcom’s verses; a 
misprint, of course, for muses, but those who knew 
its author to be only about twelve years old did not 
quarrel with the statement. One of her early com- 
positions which was sent to the Atlantic while the 
poet Lowell was its editor, was, no name being 
signed to the production, ascribed to Emerson. Dur- 
ing all this time of literary achievement, the poet 
wis the mill girl still, She had been steadily pro- 
moted. After bobbin doffing, her next work was 
tending a spinning frame. Later she was employed 
in ihe cloth room and finally as bookkeeper.  <Al- 
ways on her frame or desk lay an open book, some- 
thing on mathematics, grammar, English or Ger- 
man literature, from which statements or sentences 
eould be snatched, to be conned over while her 
hands attended to their mechanical tasks. 


It was when she was twenty that Miss Larcom 
leit the mill to accompany her sister to the West 
and become a teacher. During these Western wan- 
derings she at length found herself in the vicinity 
of Monticello Female Seminary. She entered the 
institution as a pupil, spending three years in the 
full course of study, also taking charge of the pre- 
paratory department during the last two years. 
sut her heart was all in New England, and it was 
with glad footsteps that she entered Beverly, Mass. 
Were, for a year or two, she taught a class of young 
ladies. Her next position was in Wheaton Sem- 
inary at Norton, Mass., where she remained six 
years, teaching rhetoric, English literature, composi- 
tion, mental and moral science and botany. It was 
in 1865 that she became assistant editor and a year 
later leading editor of Our Young Folks, a Boston 
magazine. Her writings were everywhere recogniz- 
ed, the poem, “Hannah Binding Shoes,” being, prob- 
ably, the best known of all. 

To her home in Beverly journeyed many who 
necded encouragement, sympathy and comfort, for 
Lucy Larcom not only had, like Margaret Fuller, “a 
genius for friendship,” but a genius for mothering. 
Hers was the gospel of love made manifest. Brave- 
ly, adequately and gracefully she wrought, but those 
who knew her best will best remember and revere 
her for what she was rather than for what she 
wrote. In her own words: 

Woman can climb no higher than womanhood, 

Whatever be her title. 

—From Success, New York, by permission of the 
publishers. 





EASIER THAN ARITHMETIC. 

It is easier to remember things usually if you 
know what they mean. A little boy could never re- 
member even about how long a cubit is until his 
father told him the word was cubiius in Latin, 
which means an elbow, and that the measure called 
cubit was the distance from a man’s elbow to the, 
end of his middle finger. 

“And how much is a fathom?’ asked the little 
boy. 

“Oh, fathom comes from the two words, ‘fat,’ 
which means in the Aryan language to extend, and 
‘hom,’ a man. <A fathom is the length of a man ex- 
tended; that is, when his arms are stretched out on 
each side from the shoulders, from tip to tip of his 
fingers.” 

The foot is an English word, and means just the 
length of the foot of a full grown man.—Exchange. 





Every schoolhouse in the land, from the humblest 
log structure to the proudest pile of brick and 
stone, from the country school to the university, 
should have a tlag; and the pupils should be taught 
to look up to it. and salute it, and love it with a 
reverential love.—R. N. Roark. 
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NATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Teachers are planning now to attend the great 
educational gathering at Washington, duly 5-12. Phe 
national capital las so many attraction oO many 
historical relies and monuments pertaining to our 
national history that teachers everywhere desire to 
see, that im very large attendance is assured 

PROGRAM, 

Programs at both the Grand Opera Thouse, Penn 
sylvania avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
streets, and the new National Theater, Pennsylya 
nin avenue, between Thirteenth and = Pourteenth 
streets, Will be presented at all sessions excepting 
the opening and closing session Which will be 
held in Convention Tlall, New Yor! 


avenue ond 
Mifth street, 





Mriday evening there will be addresses on the 
hducational Exhibits at Paris, 1000, by Dr. Harris, 
and the Kduetional Outlook, by Hlon. W. W. Stet 
sOn, 

Saturday's program is largely devoted to eGo 
graphy and Child Study. 

Monday morning at the National Sheater the sub 
ject will be Mathematics. At the Grand Opera 
House meeting Psychology will be discussed. 

Monday evening at the Grand Opera Hlouse jor 
i. bh. White will speak 60 minutes on “The Duty of 
the State In Mducation.” 

Tuesday morning at the Grand Opera House the 
meeting will be in charge of the women, Miss Mai 
garet W. Sutherland will preside and = addres 
Will be made by Sarah LL. Arnold, Margaret J. 


ro 


vans, Bettie A, Duncan and other At the 


ne 








Greenbrier River near Ronceverte, W. Va. 


Via Big our Route and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


The program is so long that it would take abo 
about 


12 pages of this journal to print it in full 


The session opens on Thursday evening, July 7, 
at Convention Llall, with five addresses The four 
principal ones by Hon. John W. Ross, Dr. Harris, 


President Greenwood and Supt, Skinnet If we lis 
ten to all these we certainly “won't go home till 
morning.” 

Friday morning W. FP. Gordy and Hf, HH. Seerley 
will speak on United States history at the Grand 
Opera House. At the same time English Composi 
tion will be the subject under discussion at the new 
National Theater meeting. 


National Theater Edwin PL Seaver will speak \ 
Democracy and Education, 

Tuesday evening will be a general meeting at Con 
vention Hall it will be a kind of a closing rally. 
There will be ten 10 minute speeches and no doubt 
this will be one of the best meetings of the associa 
tion, 

RATES 

The traffic associations have made a rate of one 
fare for the round trip to Washington and return 
from all points, plus $2 membership fee, which goes 
to the National Educational Association. Tickets 


will be on sale July 3, 4, 5 and 6, good for return 
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passage July 8 to 15, inclusive, except that tickets 
deposited with joint agent of the Traffic Association 
in Washington not later than July 12, accompanied 
with a fee of 50 cents, will be extended until Aug- 
ust 31. The traffic associations having jurisdiction 
over rates west of St. Louis and Chicago will prob- 
ably make selling dates a day or two earlier than 
mentioned above, 

The rate from St. Louis is $19.25 for the round 
trip to Washington, plus $2 membership fee. These 
rates are available by anyone who applies to selling 
ticket agents and pays the membership fee in addi- 
tion to ticket rates, 

By all means arrange to take some of the numer- 
ous side trips and visit the historical battlefields in 
Virginia and many points along the Atlantic coast. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS., 


St. Louis is adopting new textbooks this year and 
the contest between the various publishers has been 
quite interesting. 

Supt. Soldan has made the following report to the 
Committee on Instruction: 

Ite stated that his recommendations are the result 
not merely of his own observations, but those of the 
teachers as well. The following are his recom- 
mendations, 

In arithmetic, “Essentials of Arithmetic,” by G. A. 
Southworth, two books, publishers, Leach, Shewell 
& Co., to supersede the “Columbian Arithmetic,” 
published by the Werner School Book Co, 

The Prang “Klementary Course in’ Art Instrue- 
tion.” publishers, Prang Hducational Co., in place of 
Prang’s old system. 

In geography, the “Natural Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Geography,” by J. W. Redway, in two 
books, published by the American Book Co., in 
place of the “Kelectic Primary and Complete Geo 
graphy.” published by the same firm, and “Maury’s 
Physical Geography,” by the University Publishing 
Co. Mr. Soldan stated that the books recommended 
contained enough physical geography and the chil- 
dren should not be obliged to buy a special book on 
that subject. 

In history, John Viske’s “History of the United 
States,” published by Houghton, Miitllin & Co., in 
place of “Barnes’ Brief United States History,” by 
the American Book Co. 

In language, to supersede “Hyde's Language Les- 
sons,” by D. C. Heath & Co., he recommended 
“Reed's Introductory Language Work,” and “Reed 
and WKelloge’s Higher Lessons in English,” both 
published by Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

In penmanship, the “Natural System of Vertical 
Writing,” by D. C. Heath & Co., in place of the 
“Spencerian Shorter Course,” by the 


Book Co. 


American 


In reading, in place of the “‘New Normal Revised 
Readers” of the Werner School Book Co., Mr. Sol- 


dan recommended J. Baldwin’s “School Reading by 
Grades,” of the American Book Co., and for half of 
the rooms in the three primary grades, “Stepping 
Stones in Literature,” published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

For a spelling book, ‘“Reed’s Word Lessons,” pub- 
lished by Maynard, Merrill & Co., was 
mended, 


recom- 


In music, Loomis’ books will be retained. 

The superintendent and his teachers are the ones 
best able to decide what books are the best, and we 
have no doubt but that those recommended will be 
adopted. 

The adoption of Fiske’s History, the Prang Course 
in Art Instruction, the Natural System of Vertical 
Writing and the combination of the two series of 
readers—Stepping Stones to Literature and School 
Reading by Grades—will give great satisfaction to 
the teachers. In the selections of these books St. 
Louis’ schools will have the very best. 





A CHANCE FOR BRIGHT ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 





The St. Louis Floral Club has offered a list of 40 
prizes, ranging from $1 to $10, to the pupils of the 
St. Louis and St. Louis county schools whe will 
get together the finest collection of the herbaria. 
plant and mount them in the most attractive man- 
ner. Instructions are given to the pupils to use ledg- 
er paper of a uniform size, and to label their speci- 
mens and sign their names and schools in one cor- 
ner of the paper. The best collections will be se- 
lected and exhibited at the Exposition next fall. 


Prof. X. P. Wilfley of the Sedalia schools has de- 
cided to enter the legal profession. Prof. Wilfley 
is well known as one of the best school men in the 
State, and we feel sure he will be equally success- 
ful in matters of law. 


W. J. Underwood has been re-elected principal of 
the Steelville schools for next year. This will be 
hiv fifth term in the Steelville schools, and certainly 
shows that his services are appreciated. 


The schools at Memphis, Mo., have just closed a 
satisfactory term, graduating a class of 13. 

Supt. A. P. Settle and J. O. Boyd, principal of the 
high school, have both been retained for another 
year. 


lr. Joseph Baldwin, now emeritus professor of 
pedagogy at the University of Texas, designs devot- 
ing a considerable portion of his time to lecturing 
before teachers’ associations this summer. He is 
one of the best platform educational lecturers this 
country has produced, and we most heartily com- 
mend him to all educational associations. 
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Editorial Notes and Current Events. 


BY D. M. HARRIS, PH.D. 


Women io Euro- Only a few of the universities of Ku- 
pean Universities. rope open their doors to women. None 
of the German universities grant women equal priv- 
ileges with men. Here and there an institution 
such as the University of Berlin permits women to 


hear lectures, but not on the same conditions grant- 
ed to men. Recently there has been much agita- 
tion in favor of admitting women to universities on 
the same terms as those granted to the sterner sex, 
Prof. Kirchhoff recently addressed circulars to 122 
learned Germans in the various professions, asking 
them, “What are your reasons for favoring or op- 
posing the admission of women to our universities?” 
Vifty-nine, or nearly one-half, of these learned men 
in their responses favored the admission of women 
to the universities of Germany. The reform is mak- 
ing headway even among the stolid Teutons. Ger- 
mans have a strong prejudice against women in 
professional life. German lawyers and doctors are 
especially hostile to women in their professions. 
They do not seem to doubt that women have the 
ability to practice the professions, but they fear that 
men will degenerate when women are placed on a 
level with them in professional life. It is said that 
the mathematicians and psychologists are curiously 
friendly to women. Some of the German professors 
who are teaching a few women admit that they are 
doing as good work as the men. Some of the most 
eminent philosophers contend that women, if given 
the same opportunities, are quite equal to their 
brothers. Dr. Muensterberg gives his opinion of 
American women in colleges as follows 

“The American girl has the colleges like Welles- 
ley, Smith, Radcliffe, Vassar and Bryn Mawr. Here 
she spends a happy four years, improving herself 
and making ideals that will go with her through 
life. To compare these institutions with a German 
university is to be very ignorant of what is accom- 
plished in either one. Without doubt nothing could 
be better for German women than to establish 


schools like these; they do not give academic train- 
ing (in a German sense), but they do give a better 
and truer education. America is trying not’ to 


muke the sexes alike, but to give equal rights and 
advantages to both. Endow a German Bryn Mawr, 
a German Wellesley, a German Radcliffe in Bonn, 
Jena or in the neighborhood of large cities—colleges 
for women, whose object is to elevate, not to sap, 
the strength of soul and body by cramming for a 
useless examination, and out of these new sources 
of support wili grow and after a time they will de- 
velop the university for women.” 

The opposition to women in university life, how- 
ever, is still very strong in Germany. The German 
frau continues to wear her bunch of keys and to 
preside over her household affairs, content to allow 


the world to move on without her influence and 
Without the knowledge of its doings. Even in 
England women are far behind in educational op- 
portunities. The syndicate appointed by the Univer 
sity of Cambridge to inquire into the advisability 
of admitting women have found that public opinion 
favors the measure. They have recommended that 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Science and of Letters be conferred on 
women by diplomas, but that degrees in medicine 
and theology be denied them. Last year a most 
disgraceful demonstration was made against 
women by the students of Cambridge. It seems, 
however, that public opinion is about to break down 
the inveterate prejudice entertained by the learned. 
This movement is in harmony with the spirit of the 
age. 


The Shorter The State Superintendent of Instrue- 

Vacations. tion in Nebraska contributed an arti- 
cle on “School Economy,” in favor of short vaca- 
tions and summer schools. He assigns eight rea- 
sons for favoring this innovation. He says that 
the average child leaves school before he Is twelve 
years of age and that his parents need him to help 
earn a living. It is a pity, he contends, that chil 
dren should lose one-fourth of their sehool life in 
vacations. ‘The loss of the pupil is very great. They 
forget what they have learned during school time 
and blunder along until the school days are over 
Without learning anything. Another reason assign- 
ed for summer schools, especially in towns, is that 
the children can be better guarded and kept from 
evil influences in school than out of it. In time of 
vacation town children contract bad habits not only 
of idleness, but of immorality. He says: “The kind 
of summer school we need is: (a) one of 
daily hours. Let the hours be fruta S a. m 


shorter 
. to noon; 
these hours are cool enough for work: (b) let Sat- 
urday forenoon also be included; (c¢) lighten the ten- 
sion of work for the whole year. Forty-eight weeks 
of moderate tension will do less wear than thirty- 
six of high tension; (d) bring in much nature study 
for the summer term; this grand, growing season is 
now lost to our school course.” This, it seems to us, 
is good common sense. The old idea of going to 
school half the year and working or playing half 
was mischievous. Children do not need long peri- 
ods of rest and recreation unless they are 


strained during school time. The high 


over- 
pressure 
be abandoned and 
work and play should so alternate that the 
children would lead natural, healthy lives the whole 


methods now in vogue should 


year round. Most of our larger universities are now 
conducting summer schools, and all who eare_ to 
make steady progress are pursuing their studies 
without breaks. The summer school in the large 
cities has become really a necessity. The school- 
house and grounds are about the only place where 
the children of the very poor can find comfort and 
pleasure. Summer schools would contribute to the 
morality of the youth of the land. 
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A Plea for the Our public schools, except our high 
Dead Languages. schools in our cities, give the child no 
instruction in the dead languages. It is the univer- 
sal opinion of scholars that the study of these lan- 
guages should begin early, certainly not later than 
the tenth or twelfth year of a child's life. Irom 
our public schools must necessarily come a great ma- 
jority of college and university students. It is a 
useless expense to parents to support private and 
preparatory schools for the sake of teaching their 
children the elements of Greek and Latin, especially 
Latin. Those who go to college from the public 
schools are almost always behind in their languages 
and must cripple along throveh their entire course 
or else lose time making up vhese studies. It may 
be admitted that only a few should study the lan- 
guages. Ordinarily, the teachers of country schools 
have the time to give to the few pupils who might 
desire instruction in Latin and perhaps Greek. We 
may be met with the objection that it is not the 
duty of the State to teach anything more than the 
rudiments of knowledge. Granted. But a knowl- 
edge of the elements of the dead languages is nee- 
essary even in the rudiments of science. ‘There 
ought to be some freedom allowed to teachers en 
this subject. A teacher who could instruct in Latin 
would give an uplift to the whole community. It 
would do much to inspire the children to seek ¢las- 
sical education. Our American system of education 
lacks in continuity and system. Our public schools 
do not fit into our higher institutions of learning. 
The boy or girl who goes from the publie school to 
the college or the university enters an entirely new 
world for which previous training has made no 
preparation. The consequence is a serious loss and 
embarrassment. Education should be a unit and 
should proceed by gradual steps through all its 
gradations. We in America are too afraid of en- 
couraging culture for culture’s sake. We come down 
to the low level of utility and imagine if we teach 
our boys to spell and read and cipher, we have titted 
them for practical life. There is something in the 
atmosphere of a utilitarian school that is a deadly 
poison to learning and culture. We deliberately 
smother the instincts of our youth by insisting that 
they must be taught nothing but the so-called use- 
ful branches. 


Teaching Morals I America we have surrendered to 

in Schoola. the diction of liberty the right to 
teach our children good morals. We have thrown 
out of our schools the great moral textbook and 
have put nothing in its place. In so-called Godless 
Irance the first lesson in every grade of the school 
is a lesson in morals. Textbooks have been prepar- 
ed with especial reference to the needs of the pupils 
of different ages. All the duties of childhood, youth 
and manhood are ineuleated. Duties to brothers, 
sisters, parents, neighbors, strangers are carefully 
taught. One's duties to one’s country, to society 


and to the world at large are also carefully incul- 
cated. In short, no duty owed by human being to 
society is left out. Many of the French textbooks 
on morals even teach the existence of God and our 
obligations to reverence and worship Him. In our 
own country most of our schools have no textbook 
instruction in the elements of ethics. This we can 
but regard as a very serious blunder. The child is 
father to the man and the child who grows up with 
out ethical education is likely to become an immoral 
being. The responsibility of teaching good morals 
should not be left to the Sunday school and to the 
parents; thousands of the children of the country 
are so situated that they get no moral instruction 
in the home and never enter a Sunday school. One 
of the saddest facts in our American school life is 
that millions of youth are permitted to grow up 
Without positive didactic teaching in morals. We 
are teaching scientific temperance in most of our 
States, but only from a physiological point of view. 
We need to teach the children of the land that they 
are moral beings and that their prosperity in life 
depends infinitely more upon their moral characters 
than upon their intellectual education. An educa- 
tion without morality is a perverted education. We 
do not believe that the best morals can be taught 
incidentally, as some teachers contend. Children 
need not only precepts but they need training. They 
should be taught manliness, honesty, purity, gen- 
erosity, heroism and truthfulness in their school 
days. The best teaching is always the teaching 
that is enforced by a consistent example. An im- 
moral teacher is a monstrosity and should be driven 
out of the schoolhouse. It will be a sad day when 
the youth cease to believe in and reverence the Su- 
preme Being. The instruction in the schoolroom 
should be based upon the child's ethical nature and 
his relations to ethical beings, and above all to the 
infinite God. Bible or no Bible, we ought to teach 
our youth the foundations of virtue. 


‘ko Crenitel The week ending Saturday, April 23, 

Week. was one of the most eventful weeks 
in American history. With lightning rapidity one 
great event followed another. On Monday, the 
18th, a deadlock was reached between the House 
and the Senate. On Tuesday the Senate yielded 
and the resolutions favoring intervention in Cuba 
without recognition were passed. On Wednesday 
President McKinley signed the resolutions and is- 
sued an ultimatum to Spain giving her until Satur- 
day to give a favorable response. Minister Polo y 
Bernabe called for his passports and left the coun- 
try. On Thursday Spain handed Minister Wood- 
ford his passports and sent him out of the kingdom. 
On Friday President McKinley issued a proclama- 
tion ordering the blockade of Cuban ports. On the 
same day the bill for reorganizing the army was 
passed and signed by the President. On Saturday 
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President Mckinley called for 125,000 volunteers. 
Before a delcaration of war was announced several 
Spanish ships were captured and taken to Key 
West as prizes of war. Throughout the nation the 
war drum was beaten, patriotic speeches were made 
and thousands volunteered their services for the 
war. No week in American history has teemed with 
so many history-making deeds. With one voice and 
with one heart the entire American nation, North, 
South, Kast and West has responded to the beat of 
the war drum. War with all its terrors and horrors 
has burst upon us with great suddenness in spite 
of the fact that it has long been predicted. Now 
that war has been declared there should be no ad- 
verse criticisms, no firing in the rear, no treachery 
and no retreat. 


The Regular Our regular army consists of a little 

Army. more than 26,00U troops. These sol- 
diers are thoroughly drilled, though they are not 
veterans. But few of them have seen military 
service. General Nelson A. Miles is commander of 
our army and will conduct the campaign against 
the Spanish. The troops are gathering at Chicka- 
mauga. Itis expected that the entire regular 
army will be mobilized at this famous national 
park, where it will be fully organized. General 
Boynton is reported to have said that the entire 
army will be sent to Chattanooga and recruited to 
68,000 men. Regular troops are arriving daily from 
all parts of the Union. From their posts the reg- 
ulars are hurrying to their rendezvous at Chicka- 
mauga. As fast as the volunteers are drilled and 
organized they will be sent on to the national head- 
quarters. Last Sunday was a busy day at army 
headquarters. Major General John R. Srooke is in 
<ommand and is supervising the work. Space is 
being reserved for the volunteers. Of course, the 
entire army cannot be spared from the forts of the 
country. 


Spain has given notice to the United 
States and to neutral Powers that 
she will not refrain from privateering, but for the 
present only auxilliary cruisers will be fitted out. 
“Privateers are armed vessels commanded by pri- 
vate persons who receive a commission from a 
belligerant government authorizing them to make 
captures of enemy ships and goods on the high 
seas.” The practice of privateering is still sanc- 
tioned by international law, but the more civilized 
States abandoned it about the middle of .we present 
century. The Treaty of Paris, which terminated 
the Crimean War, was signed on March 30, 1856. 
What is known as the Declaration of Paris con- 
tains four rules, the first of which is: “Privateering 
is and remains abolished.” Spain did not sign the 
Declaration of Paris nor did the United States. 
Spain announces that she will pursue the following 


Privateering. 





rules: Tirst, “Neutral flags cover the enemy's mer- 
chandise, except contraband of war;’ second, 
“Neutral merchandise, except contraband of war, is 
not seizable under the enemy’s flag;”’ third, “A 
blockade to be obligatory must be effective, viz., it 
must be maintained with sutticient force to prevent 
access to the enemy’s littoral.” While observing 
these rules, the Spanish government maintains the 
right to grant letters of marque, and to exercise the 
right of search on the high seas and in the waters 
under the enemy’s jurisdiction. Spain's determina- 
tion to perpetuate this semi-barbarous rule of war 
will undoubtedly soon involve her in difficulties 
with neutral States. The best authorities on inter- 
national law pronounce privateering but little bet- 
ter than piracy. 


american and There can ve but little doubt that 

British Alliance GYeat Britain’s extraordinary friend- 
ship towards the United States at this critical time 
is promoted by an almost universal desire in Eng- 
land for an alliance with this country. The old 
policy of the United States to keep free from for- 
eign alliances and entanglements has about had its 
day. It is no longer possible for America to main- 
tain an isolated position. The means of intercourse 
have been so perfected that there is no more any 
isolation. The grave complications in the Far East 
threaten to cripple our commerce with China and 
Japan. If Russia and Germany succeed in closing 
Chinese ports against British commerce, American 
commerce will suffer the same fate. There was a 
time when our foreign commerce aside from our 
exports of raw materials amounted to but little, 
but now that we have entered upon a career of 
manufacturing, it is of the utmost importance that 
our right to trade with the Orient should be unim- 
paired. We cannot assume an attitude of com- 
plete indifference. We do not need British assist- 
ance to help us defend ourselves at home, but we 
do need the moral support of other Powers abroad. 
The Chinese question has assumed an importance 
that makes it necessary for us to seek an under- 
standing if not an alliance with Great Britain. Eng- 
land is a much older nation than the United States 
and her experience in dealing with foreign Powers 
is far greater than ours. Our naval strength is far 
inferior to that of Great Britain. We are not a na- 
tion of seamen. We have but comparatively few 
ships and fewer sailors. If we had an understand- 
ing with Great Britain we could soon develop a 
great merchant maritime. What few sailors we 
have are as good as any in the world, but we are 
far behind other great Powers in knowledge and 
possession of the sea. It would take us a hundred 
years to bring our navy up to a level with that of 
Great Britain. We can build the ships, but that 
does not bring a knowledge of the sea and its 
highways. ‘The future intercourse of the United 























States with China and Japan must be by way of 
the Pacific. That great ocean washes our entire 
Western shore and we ought to use it as the great 
highway of our commerce with the East. Cultivat- 
ing triendship with the British is the shortest way 
to a powerful influence in the Orient. We would 
rejoice to see the two great Anglo-Saxon-speaking 
races acting in harmony with each other in Eastern 
and Southern Asia. The interests of humanity, 
and Christianity in particular, are committed to 
the hands of these two great nations. We would 
infinitely rather see Saxon civilization dominant in 
the East than Muscovite civilization. Russia’s 
ambitions are supported by France and Germany 
and we believe that it is the highest duty of the 
American people to join hands with their kith and 
kin in encircling the globe with the highest type 
of Christian culture. Recent events all tend to ac- 
centuate the importance of a common understand- 
ing and a common policy in the Orient. 


The War Whether the war be long or short it 
Taxes. will add immensely to. omr annual 


taxes. The proposition to increase the duty on tea 
and coffee as a source of revenue has been aban- 
doned by the committee of the House. It is ascer- 
tained that it would take a long time to realize 
much revenue from this source inasmuch as im- 
porters and jobbers have immense stocks of tea 
and coffee on hand. Besides, it would be a depart- 
ure from Republican doctrines to levy duties on 
such articles. The committee recommends that the 
internal revenue be increased. Each five-cent pack- 
age of chewing gum is to bear a tax of one cent, 
which, it is believed. will yield a revenue of $1,000,- 
WOU a year. The beer drinkers are to pay $1 a bar- 
rel extra op their beverage; as they consume 
35,000,000 barrels a year, they wilt add as many 
dollars to the treasury. Tobacco users will con- 
tribute about $28,000,000 to the war fund. The re- 
maining $36,000,000 necessary to complete the 
$10V0.000.000 annually, will come from stamps on 
‘bank checks, merchants bills, medicines, mineral 
waters, railroad tickets and insurance policies. 
Stamp duties of every kind will be revived and will 
contribute largely to the war fund. Already trou- 
ble is brewing in regard to the proposed issue of 
$500.000.000 in bonds. The Populists and _ free 
silver Democrats in the Senate will strongly oppose 
the sale of bonds. It has been suggested that no 
bonds shall be sold until the excess of gold reserve 
in the treasury and the seigniorage of silver on 
hand are used up. The country may expect much 
dissension over its financial affairs even in the 
midst of war. 
Our Atlantic Much fear has been expressed that 
Seaboard. the Spanish warships may ravage the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. A number of 
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our great cities are upon our Atlantic seacoast and 
some of them are not very well protected. Many 
fear that New York City may be besieged and de- 
stroyed. Such fears are groundless. New York 
City is strongly fortified and even should its bat- 
teries be reduced there is no danger that the city 
will be bombarded. Bombarding cities is among 
the things o1 the past. A few strong forts in the 
vicinity of a great city can offer effectual resistance 
to the most powerful battleships. The Spanish 
fleet could not reach New York without encounter- 
ing some of the most powerful guns in the world. 
The city, it is true, is not so strongly fortified as it 
might be and as it will be, but there is no proba- 
bility that it will be bombarded. The Spanish can- 
not afford to waste their coal steaming up and 
down the defenseless coast of New England and the 
other Atlantic States. International law long since 
positively prohibited the storming of defenseless 
cities. Should Spain attempt to destroy unpro- 
tected towns she would make herself a criminal in 
the eyes of all nations. Indeed, it is hardly worth 
while to build powerful forts about any but the 
most strategic points. The time ought to come 
when such a thing as storming a city of non-com- 
batants would be impossible. Among the blessings 
to be thankful for, is that the barbarities and 
brutalities of war have been abolished by almost 
universal consent. Had Spain observed interna- 
tional rules of war in Cuba she would not now be 
confronting the United States in deadly combat. 
Should she undertake to burn and devastate our sea- 
coast cities, she would at once make herself an 
outlaw to be chastised by all civilized nations. 





Our New The President of the United States 

Generals. has appointed eleven new Major Gen- 
erals and twenty-six Brigadier Generals to com- 
mand our troops during the present war. The fol- 
lowing are the new Major Generals: Brigadier 
General Joseph C. Breckinridge, inspector general, 
U. S. A.; Brigadier General Elwell B. Otis, U. 8. A.; 
Brigadier General John J. Coppinger, Brigadier 
General William B. Shafter, Brigadier General Wil- 
liam H. Graham, Brigadier General James F. Wade, 
Brigadier General Henry C. Merriam, James E. 
Wilson.of Delaware, Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia, W. 
J. Sewell of New Jersey, Joseph Wheeler of Ala- 
bama. Of these eleven Generals, the first seven 
names are from the regular army and the last four 
from civil life. They are all good soldiers and tried 
men. They all without exception took part in our 
great Civil War. Among the eleven Generals are 
two Confederate Generals, Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia 
and Joseph H. Wheeler of Alabama. General Lee 
is one of the most interesting and conspicuous char- 
acters now before the people. His gallant behavior 
in Cuba has won for him universal esteem. He is 
brave and heroic. He is a grandson of the famous 
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General Henry Lee of Revolutionary fame and is 
a nephew of Robert KE. Lee, the great Confederate 
commander, Tis appointment gives universal sat 
isfaction. He is 64 years old and entered West 
Point Academy at the age of 16, from which he was 
graduated at the head of his class and appointed a 
Licutenant. General Joseph Hl. Wheeler won re 
nown as a cavalry commander during our great 
Civil War, where he won the sobriquet of “Fighting 


” 


Joe Ilis appointment is also universally approyv 
ed. At the close of the Civil War General Wheeler 
returned to private life and has since been one of 
the most active and industrious citizens in the coun- 
try. The appointment of these two ex-Confederate 
soldiers by a Republican President is one of the 
most significant events of these eventful years. The 
world has never witnessed a more impressiy 


* spec 
tacle than it now beholds in the union of our once 
divided and distracted country. The very men that, 
thirty-five years ago, were arrayed against each oth 
er in deadly combat, are now fighting side by side 
under a common flag and against a common foe. 
We did not need blood and iron to cement our na 
tion together, but war has revealed the fact that 
division and sectional war belong to history. We 
have lived to see the nation intrust its most sacred 
interests in the hands of men who once denied al- 
legiance to the flag. 


Lavor A bill providing for the arbitration of 

Arbitrations. labor disputes between employes and 
certain common carriers passed the Llouse of Rep- 
resentatives last week. It provides that in case a 
serious controversy concerning Wages, hours of la 
bor or conditions of employment shall arise between 
a carrier subject to the act and the employes, the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Commissioner of Labor shall, upon the re- 
quest of either party, endeavor amicably to settle 
the dispute by mediation, and in case the endeavor 
shall fail then the controversy may be submitted to 
arbitration of a board of three persons, each party 
to the controversy to name one arbitrator, and the 
two thus named shall name a third. The agreement 
to submit must contain stipulations that the arbi- 
tration must begin within five days, and the award 
shall be filed within twenty days from the appoint- 
ment of the third arbitrator. With the award shall 
be filed with the Circuit Court of the United States 
for any district wherein the employer carries on 
business, that the parties shall consider the award 
final and conclusive and _ faithfully execute the 
same; that the award shall continue in force as be- 
tween the parties for one year, and that the employ- 
er shall not dismiss, nor shall any employe. dissat- 
isfied with the award, quit work under three 
months without giving thirty days’ notice. The 
award shall become final and operative ten days 
after filing, unless an appeal shall be taken within 
the ten days on exceptions to matters of law. If 
this bill is approved by the Senate it will go far 


towards preventing railroad strikes in the future. 
The measure seems to have been widely approved 
by labor organizations. Arbitration is the wisest 
and no doubt the cheapest method of settling labor 
disputes. The only ditliculty is that when men are 
so wide apart that they have to resort to arbitra- 
tion, they are generally too wide apart to agree to 
anything reasonable. Still, public sentiment is 
strongly in favor of arbitration, and that makes 
much in favor of the method. The bill that has 
just passed the Ifouse recognizes organized labor. 
It is gratifying that the labor unions of the country 
are recognizing the rights of employers, and it is 
equally gratifying that employers are prepared to 
recognize the rights of workingmen. 


LESSONS IN ETHICS. 


1. Three things to love: Courage, gentleness, af- 


fection. 

2. Three things to govern: ‘Temper, tongue, con 
duct, 

3. ‘Three things to contend for: Ilonor, country, 
home, 

4. Three things to delight in: I*rankness, free- 
dom, beauty. 

» Three things te wish for: Ilealth, friends, con- 
tentment, 

6. Three things to oppose: Cruelty, pride, ingrati- 
tude, 

7. Three things to avoid: Idleness, gossip, famil 
larity. 

Ss. Three things to admire: Power, dignity, grace. 

. Three things to strive for: Wisdom, truth, 
goodness. 

10. Three things to practice: Politeness, charity, 
self-control, 

li. Three things to cultivate: Cheerfulness, at- 
tention, independence, 

iz. Three things to think about: Life, death, eter- 
nity.—Rocky Mountain Educator. 

Ilere are twelve lessons in ethics that are worthy 
of careful study in any school. Place them upon 
the board one at a time and have a free and frank | 
discussion by the whole school.—KEd. 


I have remarked that a true delineation of the 
smallest man, and his scene of pilgrimage through 
life, is capable of interesting the greatest man; 
and that all men are, to an unspeakable degree, 
brothers, each man’s life a strange emblem of ev- 
ery man’s, and that human portraits faithfully 
drawn are of all pictures the welcomest on human 
walls.—fThomas Carlyle. 


Character teaches above our wills. Men imagine 
that they communicate their virtue or vice only by 
overt actions, and do not see that virtue or vice 
emits a breath every moment.—Emerson. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Draw a diagram to illustrate the relative posi- 
tions of the circles of the globe and the zones, nam- 
ing each. 


2. Name and locate five great river basins of 
North America. 

3. Define and give an example of delta, glacier, 
geyser, plateau. 

4. Name four mountain ranges on the Eastern con- 
tinent, each of which is a boundary between two 
countries. 

+. Locate and tellsome thing of interest in regard 
to Crimea, Elbe, Liberia, ‘Tanganyika, Nipigon. 

6. Describe the motions of the earth and their 
effects. 

7. Name all the European countries, and locate 
their capitals. 

8. What State in the United States mines the 
most coal’ What one the most iron? Lead? Gold? 
Silver? 

% Name one of the principal manufactures of 
Scotland, England, France, Crina, Massachusetts. 

10. Name and locate ten of the largest cities 
that border on the Great Lakes. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. A, B and © are successive points in the same 
line; 2-5 of 30 miles is 2-5 of the distance from A 
to B, and twice the distance from B to C. What is 
the distance from A to C? 

2. Hlow many rods in 132 paces? Feet in five 
fathoms? Ones in two score and seven? Miles in 
9 leagues’ Pints in 144 bushels? 

3. If 12 sheep are worth 4 cows and 20 cows are 
worth 10 horses, how many sheep can you buy for 
6 horses? 

4. If 18 men build 10 rods of wall in 16 days, in 
what time can 10 rods be built if 5-6 of their num- 
ber leave when the work is 4 completed? 

5. Eight times A’s money added to six times B's, 
being on inierest for fow' years at 10 per cent, 
amounts to $2100; how muck has each, if B’s equals 
1-3 of A’s? 

6. The interest is 30 cents, the time 2 1-7 years, 
and the principal $7; what is the rate? The inter- 
est is $1.25, the time 244 years, and the rate 5 per 
eent; what is the principal? 

7. A can do as much work in four days as B can 
do in eight days, or C in six days; in how many 
days can B do as much as C can do in 18 days? 

8. A boy found twenty cents, and then lost 3-5 of 
what he found, and then had 3-2 as much as he had 
at first; how much had he at first? 


). A earned 2-3 as much as B, and B *%%4 as muck 
as C, and they together earned $216; what was the 
amount earned by each? 

10. Three men, A, B and C, can build a boat in 
24 days; how long would it take each alone to build 
it, if their rates of working are as 2%, 1 2-5 and 
1144 respectively? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. lilustrate the use of a clause employed (a) as 
a subject; (b) attribute (predicate noun; (c) object 
of preposition. 

2. Name three verbs after which the infinitive is 
used without to. Illustrate the use of two of them. 

3. Conjugate to learn in the active voice, posses- 
sive form, indicative mode, present perfect tense, ir 
both numbers. 

{. State and illustrate three ways in which the 
gender of nouns is determined. Write the posses- 
sive plural of fox, he, we Miss Smith. 

5. “The best authors should be read by the stu- 
dent, that he may thus insensibly acquire a grace 
and refinement of expression which no arbitrary 
rules can give.” (a) Givegythe form, mode, tense, 
person and number of should be read in this se- 
lection. (b) What auxiliary verbs are used in the 
above sentence? (c) In what mode is acquire? (d) 
Name the antecedent of the relative pronoun which. 
(e) What part of the speech is arbitrary? 

G. Define (a) infinitive phrase; (c) prepositional 
phrase, and under each give a sentence for illustra- 
tion. 

7. Define and give example of (a) verbal noun; 
(b) redundant verb; (c) collective noun; (d) conjune- 
tive adverb; (e) personal pronoun. 

8. Analyze the following: 

“THERE is not wind enough to twirl 
The once red leaf, the last of its clan, 
THAT dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the TOPMOST twig that looks up AT the 
sky.’ 
—Coleridge. 

9. Parse the capitalized words in the above ex- 
ercise. 

10. Write a subject in which who is used as (a) 
an interrogative pronoun in the objective case; (b) 
a relative pronoun with its antecedent unexpressed. 

HISTORY. 

1. Give an account of three valuable territories 
purchased by the United States government. 

2. What was the Missouri compromise? 

3. Who was Benedict Arnold? Ethan Allan? 
Henry Clay? Patrick Henry? John C. Calhoun? 

4. Who were the Quakers? Where did they make 
a permanent settlement? What was their policy? 

5. Give an account of “Charter Oak,” “Liberty 
Bell,” Faneuil Hall, Manhattan, Libby Prison. 

6. Write ten lines about the life and career of 
General Grant. 
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7. What were the political parties during the 
first presidential campaign? To which party did 
the elected President belong? 

8S. What led to the war of 1812? Describe one 
battle. 

9 Give an account of the first railroad, first 
steamboat and first telegraph operated in the 
United States. 

10. What, when and where was the surrender of 
Burgoyne? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1, (a) Reduce .57 1-7 to a common fraction; (b) 
From .0214 substract .001 2-3. Answer to be a dec- 
imal; (c) The sum of two numbers is 40, which is 
five times their difference; what are the numbers? 

2. If 20 men can perform a piece of work in 15 
days, how many men must be added to the number, 
that the work may be accomplished in 4-5 of the 
time? 

o. The consequent is 2-5, the ratio 13: what is 
the antecedent. 

4. A piece of land is 120 rods long. how wide is 
it if it costs $310 at $25 an acre? 

>. A owns % of a boat, and 4-5 of his share is 
worth $1,600; what is the value of the vessel? 

6. A bin of wheat is 12 feet long, 8 feet wide and 
6 feet deep. It was bought by measure at 75 cents 
per bushel, and sold by weight, 28,368 pounds, at 
80 cents per bushel; what was the gain. (In meas- 
urement correct only to one decimal place.) 

7. Divide $3,648 among three persons, so that 
the share of the first to the second shall be as 7 to 
9, and of the first to the third as 3 to 4. 

8. (a) Sold 4 of a lot for what % of it cost, what 
was the gain per cent? (b) I sold goods for $432, 
losing 10 per cent; how much should they have been 
sold for to gain 12% per cent? 

9. (a) What number is that from which if 744 be 
subtracted, 2-3 of the remainder is 91? (b) In what 
time will $50 at 8 per cent amount to $55 2-9? 

10. Which is the more profitable to buy, 8's at 120 
per cent, or 5's at 75 per cent? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What is education? 

2. What is the value of child-study? 

3. Show the relation of heredity, and the proper 
development of the child. 

4. What is the difference between a device and 
a method? 

5. Give the psychological basis of the value of 
object lessons. 

6. Name the kinds of attention and how to se- 
cure them. 

7. How do you teach manners and morals? 

§. Give the three rules for asking questions. 

9. Of what value, or the opposite, is a teacher's 
personality? 


10. How do you secure prompt and regular at- 
tendance * 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Define syllable, suffix, accent. 

2. Define and give example of triphthong, dis- 
syllable, derivative word, compound word, vowel: 

3. Illustrate the significance of each of the fol- 
lowing words by using it in a sentence: Character, 
reputation, economy, frugality, parsimony. 

4. Write the abbreviations in common use for at- 
torney, namely, manuscripts, for the time being, 
hogshead. 

5. Indicate the pronunciation of arable, chivalry, 
engine. 

G. Spell 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. What are muscles? Where are they found? 
What is a tendon? Which is the longest muscle of 
the body’ Which is the smallest? 

2. Name the organs of voice; of respiration. How 
do we breathe? Why is it better to breathe through 
the nese than the mouth? How do we sigh’ 

3. How do we take in oxygen? What is blood? 
What are blood globules? What proportion of the 
blood do they make? How much blood is there in 
the body, and how much may be lost without a 
fatal result’? 

4. Describe the heart; an artery; a vein; the 
stomach; a bone. 

5+. Name some qualities of the skin. What are 
pores? What is insensible perspiration? What is 
the use of the nails? What makes heat in the body? 

6. How does clothes keep the body warm? What 
is the use of bathing? What cautions are to be 
observed in bathing? What is the use of the hair 
and what does it grow from? 

7. Name the three divisions of the ear. Describe 
the external auditory canal. What is sound? Does 
the ear hear? 

8. State the shape, size and position of the eye 
ball. Describe the iris; the pupil. What is color 
blindness? 

9. What are the effects of alcohol on the brain 
and nerves? What is the first action of tobacco on 
the brain and nerves? What are its later effects? 

10. How does alcohol affect the muscles? How 
does alcohol make a man’s face red? Describe the 
general properties of alcohol. 

READING. 

1. How may the sing-song tone in reading be 
prevented? 

2. What connection should the teaching of phon- 
etics have to the teaching of reading? 

3. What is sight reading? To what extent should 
it be taught in the public schools? 


4. Give your method of securing an intelligent 


preparation of the reading lesson. 
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o What sentiments should) be read with low 
pitch? What with high? Why? 

G Write some selection you can recall, and un- 
derline the emphatic words. 

7 Of what use are pauses? What determine 
their length? 

S. What are pauses? What govern pauses? 

% Illustrate the difference between accent and 
emphasis. 

10. Of what value is supplementary reading? 


ANSWERS. 





HISTORY. 

1. Louisiana purchased of France in 1803, for 
$15,000,000, during Jefferson's administration. Gad- 
sen purchase, 1853, from Mexico of 45,535 square 
miles south of New Mexico for the sum of $10,000.,- 
waa, Alaska, purchased from Russia in 1867, for 
$7,200,000, 

2. It was a law established in 1820 which ad- 
mitted Missouri as a slave State, but which forever 
prohibited slavery north of 30 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude. 

5. Benedict Arnold was an American revolution- 
ary general who attempted to betray his country. 
Ethan Allen was an American revolutionary com- 
mander who captured Crown Point and Ticonder- 
oga. Henry Clay, leading American statesman of 
the Whig party, was known as the Great Pacifica- 
tor. Patrick Henry was a noted orator of the revo- 
lutionary period. John C. Calhoun, a Southern 
leader of the Democratic party, was the author of 
the so-called nullification act. 

+. A religious body who believed in the separa- 
tion of Church and State. Pennsylvania. Justice 
to all regardless of religious belief. 

5 <A tree at Hartford, Conn., in which the colo- 
ny’s charter was hidden. The bell in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, which pealed forth the = an- 
nouncement of the Declaration of Independence, 
1776. Faneuil Hall, commonly called the Cradle of 
Liberty, was a public hall in Boston during the 
period of revolution. 

+ Manhattan, an island which the Dutch pur- 
chased of the Indians for about twenty-four dollars 
on which they founded Ansterdam, now New York. 
Libby Prison was a tobacco warehouse in Rich- 
mond, Va., in which Federal prisoners were con- 
fined during the civil war. 

6. Answers will vary. 

7. Federalists and anti-Federalists. The former. 

8. England's insistance of right of search. 

% The railway at Quincy, Mass. It was about 
two miles long and consisted of iron strips nailed on 
two parallel wooden timbers and was used to carry 
stone for Bunker Hill Monument. The Clermont, 
Duilt in New York in 1807, by Robert Fulton. The 


first telegraph was built by Samuel F. Morse in 
1844, between Baltimore and Washington. 

10. it was the surrender of 6000 British iroops 
on October 17, 1777, at Saratoga, New York, to Gen- 
eral Gates, 

PITYSIOLOGY. 

1. Muscles are deep-red elastic tissue, composed 
of layers and bundles of small fibres, covering the 
skeleton and called organs of motion. A tendon is 
the extremity of a muscle and used to fasten the 
muscle to the bone. Sartorius. One of the little 
muscles in the ear. 

2. The organ of the voice is the larynx, assisted 
by the tongue, teeth, lips and palate. The lungs, 
trachea and nasal passages. We breathe by two 
acts, taking the air into the lungs, called inspira- 
tion, and expelling the air from the lungs, called ex- 
piration. Breathing through the nose tends to pur- 
ify the air, also in very cold countries it moderates 
the temperature before it reaches the lungs. To 
inhale a larger quantity of air than usual. 

3. We take it in as one of two gases of which air 
is composed. It is a thick, opaque fluid, varying in 
color in different parts of the body. It has a faint 
odor and saltish taste. They are very minute cir- 
cular bodies of a light amber color and is one of the 
two distinct parts of the blood. It is estimated to 
compose half the mass of the blood. About one- 
twelfth of the whole weight of the individual. 

4. The heart is a strong, hollow, muscular, pear- 
shaped organ, covered with a serous membrane. 
Each side is divided into cavities, called auricles 
and ventricle. An artery is a tube with strong 
walls composed of three layers, ¥iz., connective, 
muscular and mucus. The veins are continuous 
with the arteries, but are less elastic and muscular 
than the arteries. The stomach forms part of the 
alimentary canal just below the aesophagus, is 
shaped like a bag-pipe and will contain about three 
pints of fluid in an adult. A bone is composed of 
animal and mineral substances, the proportion vary- 
ing according to age, traversed by minute canals. 
It is covered by a tough fibrous membrane called 
periosteum. 

5. It is soft, pliab!e close fitting, thin yet strong. 
Opening of the perspiratory glands. The exhala- 
tion of the pores of the skin. The nail serves as a 
protection to the end of the fingers and enable to 
pick up small objects. Heat is produced by chemi- 
cal changes of the blood. 

G. Clothing helps to maintain an equable temper- 
ature at the surface of the body. Bathing helps to 
keep the skin in a normal condition. Have regard 
to physical conditions, temperature of air and water, 
time before and after eating, ete. Hair protects 
the body and grows from a bulb or root. 

7. External, internal and middle. The auditory 
eanal is a blind passage an inch and a quarter in 
length, is shaped like an ear-trumpet and serves to 





convey sound waves to the middle ear. 


Thibet. 
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Impres- 
sions made on the auditory nerve by vibrations. No. 
8 It is spherical, about one inch in diameter and 
is situated within the orbit or bony socket of the 


head. ‘The iris is a muscular organ and contains 
two distinct sets of fibres to regulate the size of 
the pupil with reference to the admission of light to 
the eye. Secretions from the lachrymal gland. The 
inabili:ty of the retina 


to distinguish different 


colors. 


9. Judgment is weakened, loss of self control. 
General depression. It produces nervous irritabil- 
ity. 

10, It produces fatty degeneration. By paralyz- 
ing the vaso-motor nerves. It is a colorless, trans- 
parent fluid, of light specific gravity, very inflamma- 
ble, and las never yet been frozen. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
2. St. Lawrence, Mississippi, Columbia, Yukon, 
Mackenzie. 


3. A delta is the land formed at the mouth of a 
river by its deposits of mud, Mississippi \ glacier 
iS an immense mass of snow soliditied into ice by 
the pressure of its own weight, Muir. A geyser is a 
spring that issues in jets of hot water, steam and 
mud, Yellowstone Park. 


A plateau is a high plain, 
+. Pyrenees, Alps, Caucasus, Himalaya 
»o. Crimea, a peninsula in the south of Russia and 
the scene of the Crimean war. Elba, an 

the coast of Italy and the first place « 
ot Napoleon. 


island off 
if banishment 
Liberia, on the western 
Africa, a republic of 
States. 


coast of 
United 
Africa. 


negroes from the 
Tanganyika, a large lake in Cent: 
Nipigon is a lake in Canada which 


empties into 
Lake Superior. 


G The rotation of the earth 


on itS aXiIs causes 
day and night. 


The revolution of the 


t earth about 
the sun causes the seasons. 


7. See map of Europe. 


S$. Coal, Pennsylvania; iron, Michigan: lead, Mis- 
souri; gold, California; silver, Colorado 

9. Iron ships, cotton goods, wine, porcelain, cot- 
ton goods. 

10. Cleveland, Sandusky, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 


waukee, Duluth, Superior, Racine, Toledo. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 

1. 75 miles. 

2. Srods. 30 feet. 47. 


3. 36 sheep. 


27 miles. 96 pints. 
4. 96 days. 

5. $525; $175. 

6. 2 per cent. $10. 

7. 24 days. 

8. 16 cents. 


9. $48, $72, SOG. 


10. <A, 
days. 


19 11-25 days; B, 88 2-7 days; C, US; 


WRITTEN ARITHMATIC, 
1. (a) 4-7; (b) .02 1-3; (ec) 24 and 16. 
2. 5 men. 


3. 2-1. 
!. 16 8-15 rods. 
> SaLcl. 


G 836.14. 
7. SLOOS, $1206, $1844. 


Ss. (a) 25 per cent; (b) $540. 
9, (a) 144; tb) 1 year, 3 months, 20 days. 


10. Neither. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. Education is the development and training of 
the learner’s whole nature by means of the con- 
scious and persistent energy and influence of the 
instructor. 


» 


2. ‘The value of child-study is that it enables thi 


tencher to know the being whom he is to teach. 


8 The relation of heredity to development lies in 
the fact that heredity is responsible largely for the 
tendencies of the child. 


!. Methods are systematic plans of school work 


Devices are expedients. 


>. The proper use of object Jessons means thre 


cultivation of sense-perception. The raw material 
of knowledge is obtained through the senses, henc 


the importance of the cultivation of sense-perce)) 


tion. 


G. Attention is voluntary and involuntary. Se 


cure it by interest. The teacher's interest may 


measure the pupil's. The teacher must be independ 


ent of the text book. 
7. Answers vary. 


S. Questions must be clear. No order 


should be observed in propounding questions to a 


regular 


class. Questions should not be leading. 


9, The teacher's personality is of value if it in 
spires or influences the pupil to higher ideals and 
more earnest efforts. If it does not do this, but 
rather the contrary, it may be positively injurious. 


10. Answers will vary. 


Edueation, if it means anything, is the quicken- 
ing of the powers that enable us to live—ide ally and 
practically, morally and mentally—or that give us 
the capacity to enjoy and expand this life; and art, 
even in its simplest form, tends to these ends.—John 
P. Weir. 

The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 


When next the summer’s breeze comes by 
And waves the bush the flower is dry. 
—Scott. 
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A LESSON ON THE LILAC. 





“Shrubs there are 
That at the call of spring, 
Burst forth in bloomed fragrance; 
Lilacs, robed 
In show white innocence or purple pride.” 


1. When buds began to grow. (Early last summer.) 

2. Arrangement of buds on twig. (In pairs.) 

;. Effect of this arrangement on shape of bush. 

4. What are nodes? Internodes? 

D5. Difference in length of internodes. (Note 1.) 

6. Rank of buds. | 

7. Terminal bud rarely developed. 

8. Deseribe lateral bud. (Long, slender, more or 
less pointed.) 

9. Adventitious buds—sprouting from roots—effect 
on shape of bush. 

10. Distinguish leaf buds and mixed buds, 
(Note 2.) 

11. Examine a bud carefully; cut bud crosswise 
and lengthwise and examine with glass. 

12. Find in mixed bud rudiments of twig, leaves 
and flowers. 

13. Modilied leaves used for protection. 

14. Cause of opening. (Growth of twig bursts the 
bud.) 

15. Compare this twig and the folding of its leaves 
in the bud with the horse chestnut, poplar and oth- 
ers. 

16. Are buds of plants that die down to the earth 
in fall, or those that mature seeds, covered with 
scales? Greenhouse plants? Plants in warm coun- 
tries? 

17. Growth of leaves at time of blossoming. Study 
of leaf. Taking on of color by flower and leaf. 

18. Moral lesson in growing bud. 

19. Lilac, native of what country? 

NOTES. 

1. Because it gives up at its upper node certain 
fibers to furnish the petiole of the formed stem. 

2. Buds at end of stem largest because sap is 


thickest there—leaves have taken out most of the 
moisture. 


SELECTION. 
“Lilac of Persia! Tell us some fine tale 
Of Eastern lands; we're fond of travelers. 
Have you no legends of some Sultan proud, 
Or old fire worshiper? 


What! not one note made on your voyage? 


Well, ’tis wondrous strange 
That you should let so rare a chance go by, 
While those who never journeyed half so far 
I°ill sundry volumes, and expect the world 
To reverently peruse and magnify 
What it well knew before.” 

—Midland Schools. 





THE ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE. 


The story is told of Edison, the great inventor, 
that once in his youth, by his quickness and bray- 
ery, he saved a little boy from being run over by a 
train. Others saw the boy upon the track and the 
approaching engine, but only Edison had presence 
of mind adequate to the situation. 

The person who rises to an emergency is he whose 
senses are always on the alert, and who responds 
instantly to impressions which these may give. No 
teacher knows the crisis which may confront her 
pupils, but because it is certain that every boy and 
girl will be called upon to act speedily and effect- 
ively in some capacity, they should be given such 
training that whatever demands may be made upon 
them, they will not be found wanting. 

To this end, special lessons should be devoted to 
study of the different senses, and in addition there 
should be constant drill upon exercises designed to 
cultivate acuteness of all the senses and accuracy of 
sense perception. The following lesson is offered in 
the hope that it may be found suggestive to 
teacher in both ways. 

The interest and enthusiasm of the class should 
first be roused by exercises and experiments which 
ean be readily performed by each pupil, after which 
all should be given questions for study bearing upon 
the nature of the different senses, their adaptation 
to their several functions and the kind of care which 
sach should receive to render it capable of the best 
and highest service. 


the 


THE ORGAN OF SIGHT. 


Ask some visitor or a pupil from another room to 
give you a three minute call. Tell your class before- 
hand of the expected visit and ask them without 
staring at the person to note all details of his dress, 
appearance and other leading characteristics. After 
he has gone ask them to write out as accurate a de- 
seription of him as they can give, and have the best 
of these read aloud in class. 

Request each pupil in turn to give a brief oral or 
written description of some playmate, while the 
others decide from this who is meant. 

Trees, public buildings and any object familiar to 
the sight may be chosen for similar descriptions un- 
til the eye is trained to accuracy of vision and the 
brain to note quickly these sight impressions and re- 
tain them. 

Hold up a bit of chalk or colored paper until all 
see it, then remove from sight and ask the class to 
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select the exact shade from a pile containing several 
different hues and shades of this color. 

Draw a triangle in which the sides vary slightly 
and let the class decide which is the longest and 
shortest. 

Drawing from memory is an excellent test of abil- 
ity to see correctly and to remember what one sees. 
Select any well known animal, as a horse, or cat, or 
bird, for the class to represent on paper or the black- 
board. Criticise the results with your pupils; then 
drawing from memory. Continue this exercise un- 
ask each to study the original and make a second 
til the results are as satisfactory as if the work had 
been done directly from a model. 

Hold up an outline picture, the design for a rug, 
the frieze in a room, a bit of lace or any pattern 
which is not too complicated, and after allowing a 
few moments for its examination, put it out of sight 
and ask for drawings of it from memory. 


QUESTIONS FOR RESEARCH. 


1. What is the use of each part of the eye? 

2. How is the eye protected? For what reason? 

3. Why are the lids closed during sleep? 

4. Why should one not read by twilight or when 
the eyes are tired? 

>. In what way does a tight collar injure the eyes? 

6. What is the best way to remove a cinder from 
the eye? 

7. How should the windows in a schoolroom be 
placed with reference to the eyes? Why? 

8S. Will the use of any kind of liquor containing 
alcohol help people to see better? 

% Why is the work of surveyors who 
often faulty? 

10. How does the use of tobacco affect the eye- 


sight? 


ise spirits 


THE ORGAN OF HEARING. 


In exercises for training the ear, special attention 


should be given to delicate sounds, and the ear 
taught to distinguish between such w accuracy 
and ease. 

Strike different notes upon the piano, giving the 


name of each, until all in the room can tell by sound 
alone which key has been touched. 


Ask some pupil to walk about slowly while others 
with eyes closed tell in what direction he moves. 

Request different pupils to walk across the room 
until the class with closed eyes can distinguish he- 


tween the step of each. 

Call upon one after another to read aloud a short 
selection or 10 pronounce a single word while oth- 
ers tell by sound alone who has spoken. 

If in a town or city, ask all to listen to the various 
sounds to be heard from a window, to distinguish 
between them and to locate each as nearly as possi- 
ble. If in the country, practice with your class un- 
til all can give at once the name of any bird they 
hear sing. 





Place on your desk several different objects; for 
instance, an ink bottle, a wooden box, a piece ot 
chalk, a book and a plate. Strike these lightly with 
a pencil and have the class with closed eyes tell 
you the order in which these objects have been 
struck. 

Dictate short paragraphs sentence by sentence to 
your class until they can take these down correctly 
and rapidly. These should be read slowly and dis- 
tinétly and on no account shauld a word or sentence 
be repeated. 


QUESTIONS FOR RESEARCH. 


1. Show how the way in which the ear is made 
adapts it for hearing. 

2. Why is the ear proper placed inside the head? 

3. What is the use of the ear wax? Where does it 
come from? 

4. Why should no hard substance ever be put into 
the ear? 

>. What may be the result of letting cold air blow 
into the ears, or very cold water enter them? 

6. Is it ever safe to box the ears? Why? 

7. Will a person be likely to have better hearing 
if he drinks beer or whisky, or if he lets 
liquors alone? Why? 

8. 


these 
What harm may the use of tobacco do the ears? 


THE ORGAN OF TASTE. 


Develop the fact that no substante can be tasted 
until it is dissolved, by directing the pupils to wipe 
the tongue dry and then to place a small lump of 
sugar upon it. The sugar will not taste sweet until 
more saliva has been formed in which 
solve, 


t can dis 


Let the class find by experiment the parts of the 


tongue on which sweet, sour, salt and bitter sub 
stances are best tasted. 

When the children are ready to eat their lunch 
eon, have a picnic dinner, and while each pupil in 
turn is blindfolded, place within his mouth bits of 
food from the different lunch baskets, until each ean 
be told by the taste. Care should be taken in this 
that the taste of different articles is not confounded. 

As many fruits as can be procured should be used 
also to develop a keen sense of taste. Cut these in 
small pieces and place a bit in the mouth of each 
pupil until the fruit is quickly recognized. In all 
instances where a substance is to be made known 
by the sense of taste, the pupils should be instructed 
to hold the nose, that one sense nay not be aided by 
the other. i 

After drill has been given upon all the senses, se- 
lect some object like an orange or a peanut, and ask 
the class to write down all they can find out about 
it from each of the senses in turn. The 


fullness 
with which these descriptions are given will show 
the teacher how much further drill there should be 
at this time. 
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QUESTIONS FOR RESEARCH. 


1. With what other senses is the sense of taste al- 
most always combined? 

2, With what part of the tongue do we taste 
sweet and sour things? What substances do we 
taste best with the back part of the tongue? 

3. Could we know what is meant by the terms 
“sweet” and “sour” if we had no sense of taste? 
What other terms would have no meaning to us 
without this sense? 

4. Why can we not taste a piece of iron? 

>. What has the sense of taste to do with the di- 
gestion of our food? | 

G. How may the sense of taste become blunted? 

7. In what way does tobacco blunt the sense of 
taste? 

8. How is the sense of taste injured by the use of 
drinks containing alcohol? 

9. How many of the senses must hand in their re- 
port before we can be said to know a thing? 

Such exercises as have been suggested above will 
not only tend to sharpen the senses of the children 
and render them more keenly alive to all that is go- 
ing on in the world about them, but it will also show 
to the teacher what pupils, if any, have defective 
organs of sense and hence require special care. All 
cases of this kind should be reported at once to a 
physician that prompt aid may be given to any child 
suffering with imperfect vision or hearing, or to one 
whose sense of touch, taste or smell is poorly de- 
veloped or has been blunted by disease or abuse. 


A'IJTHORITATIV E QUOTATIONS—HOW ALCOHOL 
AFFECTS THE SPECIAL SENSES. 


The claim that alcohol in any quantity strength- 
ens and sharpens the vision, the touch, the hearing, 
has no defensibie foundation for its support.—Bulle- 
tin Am. Med. Tem. Assn. 

Experiments show that even small doses of alco- 
hol paralyze to a certain extent the senses of feel- 
ing, seeing, hearing and weight.—J. W. Grosvenor, 
M.D. 

Without doubt the nerve cells of the organs of 
special sense are as strongly affected by alcohol as 
the cells of any other tissues of the body.—l. W. 
Grosvenor, M. D. 

So small a quantity of alcohol as two drachms 
may decrease the sensitiveness of the nerves of feel- 
ing.—J. J. Ridge, M. D. 

It has been found by experience that whenever 
surveyors use spirits their work is impaired and 
faulty. They fail to signal correctly or to be accur- 
ate in their own records.—T. D. Crothers, M. D. 


HOW TOBACCO AFFECTS THE SPECIAL SENSES. 


After making a study of several Lundred boys, 





running through a period of ten years, I have ob- 
served many instances of defective eyesight in those 
early addicted to the tobacco habit.—Principal Iowa 
State Normal School. 

The superintendént of West Point says that many 
of the students having developed eye trouble soon 
after entering the academy, an expert oculist exam- 
ined the eyes of the students and declared that the 
weakness of vision was caused by tobacco poisoning 
from the deadly cigarette before entering West 
Point. 

The use of tobacco may be a factor in producing 
defective color sense.—London  Lancet.—School 
Physiology Journal. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





BY MARGUERITE E. PICKELLS. 





Imagine yourself a foreigner striving to master 
the construction of the English language. Perhaps 
you may be gazing at a number of vessels on the 
water, and exclaim: “See what a flock of ships!” 
You are at once told that a flock of ships is called 
au “fleet,” and that a fleet of sheep 


is called a 
flock. 


It might also be added for your future guid- 
ance that a flock of girls is called a “bevy,” while 
a bevy of wolves is called a “pack;’ yet a pack of 
thieves is called a “gang,” and a gang of angels is 
called a “host;” but a host of porpoises is called a 
“shoal,” and a shoal of buffaloes is called a “herd.” 
Still, a herd of children is called a “troop,” but a 
troop of partridges is called a “covey:’ a covey of 
beauties is called a “galaxy.” while a galaxy of 
ruffians is called a “horde;” further, a horde of 
rubbish is called a “heap,” yet a heap of oxen is 
called a “drove;” a drove of blackguards is called 
a “mob.” but a mob of whales is called a 


“school;” 
a school of worshipers is called a 


“congregation,” 
engineers is called a 
“corps;” a corps of robbers is ealled 


While a congregation of 


a “band,” 
though a band of locusts is called a “swarm.” and 
aw swarm of people is called a 


“crowd;” a crowd of 
pictures is called a 


“collection,” but a collection of 
money is called a “hoard,” and a hoard of people is 
called a “company;” a company of ministers, how- 
ever, is called an “assembly,” and an assemply of 
soldiers is called a “muster.” “Stop, stop!’ me- 
thinks I hear you cry; “I cannot remember half of 
it..’—Southern School. 


Place the above collective nouns upon the board 
and have the grammar class use them correctly in 
sentences. 


This nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.—Lincoln. 
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TWO VOICES. 





THE SOUTHERN VOLUNTEER. 


Yes, sir, 1 fought with Stonewall, 
And faced the tight with Lee; 
But if this here Union goes to war, 
Make one more gun for me! 

I didn’t shrink from Sherman 
As he galloped to the sea; 

But if this here Union goes to war, 
Make one more gun for me! 


I was with ’em at Manassas 
The bully boys in gray; 
I heard the thunderers roarin’ 
Round Stonewall Jackson’s way, 
And many a time this sword of mine 
IIas blazed the route for Lee; 
But if this old nation goes to war, 
Make one more sword for me! 


I'm not so full o’ fightin’, 
Nor half so full o’ fun, 
As I was back in the sixties 
When I shouldered my old gun; 
It may be that my hair is white 
Such things, you know, must be 
But if this old Union’s in for war, 
Make one more gun for me! 


I hain’t forgot my raisin’— 
Nor how, in sixty-two 

Or thereabouts, with battle shouts 
I charged the boys in blue; 

And I say I fought with Stonewall, 
And blazed the way for Lee; 

But if this old Union's in for war, 
Make one more gun for me! 

Atlanta Constitution. 


HIS NORTHERN BROTHER. 

Just make it two, old fellow; 

I want to stand once more 
seneath the old flag with you, 

As in the days of yore. 
Our fathers stood together 

And fought on land and sea 
The battles fierce that made us 

A nation of the free. 


Ll whipped you down at Vicksburg, 
You licked me at Bull Run; 

On inany a field we struggled, 
When neither victory won. 

You wore the gray of Southland, 
I wore the Northern blue; 

Like men we did our duty 
When screaming bullets flew. 


our years we fought like devils, 
But when the war was done 

Your hand met mine in friendly clasp, 
Our two hearts beat as one. 

And now when danger threatens, 


No North, no South we know; 
Once more we stand together 


lo tight the common foe. 


l, like yours, is frosty 
Old age is creeping on; 
Litt sun is lower sinking, 
My day will soon be gone. 
But if our country’s honor 
Needs once again her son, 
lim ready, too, old fellow 
So get another gun. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 





THE LAUREATE TO AMERICA. 
What is the voice 1 hear 
On the wind of the Western Sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear, 
And say what the voice may be. 
“Tis a proud, free people calling 
roud to a people loud and free. 


“And it says to them, ‘Kinsmen, hail! 
We severed have been too long; 
Now let us have done with a worn-out 


tale 


rhe tale of an ancient wrong, 


An t friendship last long as love 
last, and be stronger than 
death is strong.’ ” 
wer them, sons of the self-same 
race, 
al 


\nd blood of the self-same clan, 
Is speak with each other, faee to 
Tace, 
And &nswer as man to man. 
And loyally love and trust each other 
as none but free men can. 


Now fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, thistle and rose, 
And the star spangled banner unfurl 
with these. 
A message to friends and foes, 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen 
and wherever the war wind 
blows. 


A message to bond and thrall to Wake, 
‘or Wherever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and 

quake 
And his menace be cold and vain, 
lor you are the lords of a strong 
young land and we are the lords 
of the main. 


Yes, this is the voice of the bluft 
March gale, 

“We severed have been too long; 

But now we have done with a worn. 
out tale, 

The tale of an ancient wreng, 

And our friendship last long as love 
doth last and be stronger than 
death is strong.” 

Alfred Austin. 


THE QUIET HOUSE. 


Oh, mothers, worn and weary, 
With cares which never cease, 
With never time for pleasure, 
With days that have no peace, 
With little hands to hinder 
And feeble steps to guard, 
With tasks that lie unfinished, 
Deem not your lot too hard. 


I know a house where childish things 
Are hidden out of sight; 
Where never sound of little feet 
Is heard from morn till night; 
No tiny hands that fast undo, 
That pull things all awry, 
No baby hurts to pity 
As the quiet days go by. 


The house is all in order 
And free from tiresome noise, 

No moments of confusion, 
No scattered broken toys; 

And the children’s little garments 
Ave never soiled or torn, 

But are laid away forever 
Just as they last were worn. 

And she, the sad-eyed mother, 
What would she give to-day, 

To feel your cares and burdens, 
To walk your weary way! 

Ah, happiest on all this earth 
Could she again but see 

The rooms all strewn with playthings 
And the children ’round her knee. 

—Alma Pendexter Hayden. 
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THE TOWN OF NOGOOD. 


BY WILLIAM E. PENNY. 


My friend, have you heard of the town 
of Nogood, 
On the banks of the river Slow, 
Where blooms the Waitawhile flower 


169 We'll Stand by the Flag. 
(DUET AND CHORUS FOR BOYS.) 
Krom six to fifteen yearsof age, standing under a large flag, largest boy in center. 
F, E. B. F, E. BELDEN, 
One or two voices for each part. 
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It lies in the valley of What’stheuse, 

In the prevince of Leterslide; 

That tired feeling is native there, 

It's the home of the reckless Idon't- 
care, : glo - ry; Her stars as they shine, Her stripes as they line, Tell 

pa - ges, But here are the stars They bore thro’ the wars, In 

ses - sion, We'll stand by the right, And val -iant - ly fight For 
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Where the Giveups abide. 





The town is as old as the human race, 











And it grows with the flight of years, 
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Oh, dear little people, remember 
That, true as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of to-morrow, 
Pretty soon and by and by, 
Lead one and all, 
As straight, they say, 
As the King’s highway, 
To the city of Not At All. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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Children’s Corner. 
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MEN FAMOUS AND GREAT. 














When Grandfather’s Grandfather was a Boy. 





As your grandfather’s grandfather 
grew from petticoats to pinafores, to 
breeches, to jackets, to surtouts and to 
a queue, other boys in America were 
growing in just the same way, going 
step by step toward a manhood that 
Was to make sume of them famous 
and a few of them great. 

Seven presidents of the United 
States were born during the years in 
which your grandfather’s grandfather 
was a boy, and more than twice seven 
men who were sure that they might be 
or should be president—only they ney- 
er were! 

When the nineteenth century opened 
and your granfather’s grandfather 
Was—we will say—a lively 10-year-old 
boy, there were three men just begin- 
ning to be famous, who were boys 
when the American Revolution began. 
One was the son of a president, and, at 
last, became president himself; the 
second was the son of a poor North 
Carolina farmer, but became the great- 
est general and pluckiest president of 
his day; the third was the son of a 
son of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and became the best 
Indian fighter, a popular president and 
the grandfather of a later president. 
These three men were John Quincy 
Adams, Andrew Jackson and William 
Henry Harrison. 

There were four or five big boys who 
were born just at the close of the 
revolution, whom your’ grandfather’s 
grandfather either hurrahed for or 
called names when he grew to be a big 
boy and they were men. These were 
Daniel Webster, the greatest English 
speaking orator that ever lived; Henry 
Clay, the people’s idol, called when he 
was a little hardworking fellow, “the 
mill boy of the slashes;” John C. Cal- 
houn, the great Southern statesman: 
Martin Van Buren, whom everybody 
ealled “little Van,” and many cheered 
loudly for as president; Simon Cass, 
the Exeter school boy, who was sol- 
dier, senator, secretary and statesman 
and came very near being president. 
There were two boys who became fa- 


mous sailors and sea fighters—James 
Lawrence, who died saying “Don’t 
give up the ship,” and Oliver Hazard 
Perry, who captured the whole British 
fleet on Lake Erie; there was a bright- 
eyed young New York boy who be- 
came minister to Spain and wrote 
splendid books—Washington Irving— 
and there were two boys of the same 
age, both born in Virginia, and both 
famous later on in two famous wars— 
Winfield Scott and Zachary Taylor. 

Just about as old as your grandfath- 
er’s grandfather were Edward Everett, 
a Massachusetts boy, who became a 
great orator; James Fenimore Cooper, 
who wrote the best Indian stories you 
can read; William Cullen Bryant, the 
boy poet of the Berkshire Hills; Peter 
Cooper, who made his name beloved 
by all the boys and girls of New York, 
for whom he did so much; George 
Peabody, the friend of the poor both 
in England and America; and Samuel 
I*°, B. Morse, the Charlestown boy, who 
invented the telegraph. 

When your grandfather’s grandfath- 
er began to be called a big boy, there 
were some very little fellows—some 
of them were babies when the nine- 
teenth century began, and some _ of 
them were born only a few years after 
it began—who grew to be very great 
before they died. Among 
them—and you will learn all about 
them when you study American his- 


fellows 


tory—were Rufus Choate, the famous 
Boston lawyer, and John A. Dix, who 
said when the stars and stripes were 
threatened: “If anyone dares to haul 
down the American flag, shoot him on 
the spot!’ There were the babies 
George Bancroft, who became Amer- 
ica’s great historian; William H. Sew- 
ard, who put the cap on the country 
by buying Alaska; and David Glasgow 
t America’s 





Farrag 
fighter. 





greatest sea 


Just as your grandfather's grand- 
father’s voice was changing, a baby, 
who became a famous story teller, was 
born in New Hampshire and named 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; and a little 
later, two other babies, who grew to 
be America’s favorite poets, were 
born, one in a Maine mansion, the oth- 
er in a snowbound farmhouse among 
the New Hampshire hills. Who were 
they? You know, of course—Henry 


Wadsworth Longfellow and John 


Greenleaf Whittier; and in the very 
year in which they were born, a fa- 
mous Southern baby came into the 
world—Robert E. Lee of Virginia. 

Before your grandfather’s grand- 
father was really out of boyhood, that 
is before he was 20 years old, two fa- 
mous poets were born—Edgar Allen 
Poe, who wrote that gloomy poem, the 
“Raven,” and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who wrote more funny and beautiful 
things than I can name for you; two 
statesmen were born—Salmon PP, 
Chase, who became chief justice of the 
United States, and Charles Sumner, 
who gave his whole life to the cause 
of freedom; and two leaders were born 
—boys of the same State, but who 
left that State when they were babies, 
and grew to be great and famous in 
the history of their country—the one 
as the man who tried to destroy its 
unity, the other as the only man who 
could, and did, save it from destruc- 
tion. You know whom I mean—Jeffer- 
son Davis and Abraham Lincoln. 

There! I think your’ grandfather's 
grandfather had a pretty remarkable 
time in which to be a boy. Just think! 
If he had happened to be at the right 
times, he might have seen George 
Washington, who was the father of his 
country, and Abraham Lincoln, who 
was the savior of his country—the two 
greatest men America, or any other 
land, ever saw. 

To be sure, one was an old man and 
the other only a baby, and Washing- 
ton died in Virginia ten years before 
Lincoln was born in Kentucky. But 
for all that, your grandfather's grand- 
father might have seen them both.— 
Elbridge S. Brooks in Little Men and 
Women. 


State of Ohio, City of Toledo, Lucas 

County, ss. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of HALL’S CA- 
TARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before més ne ubscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day December, 


A. D. 1886. 

(Seal) A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 


and acts directly on the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Send for 
testimonials, free. 
*, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Gordy, Ph. D., LL. D. 
ble. New York. 

Prot. Gordy is now at the head of 
the pedagogical department of the 
Ohio State University. He is a well 
known institute lecturer on this sub- 
ject and if anyone is able to write on 
interesting and practical psychology, 
he certainly can. The facet that 2,000 
copies of the first edition have already 
been sold shows something of the way 


John P. 
Hinds & No- 


the hook is appreciated by the teach- 
ers. In this new edition there is much 
new and interesting matter and the 
whole book has been set from new 
type. Which makes it very attractive. 
Students of psychology cannot do bet- 
ter than to purchase Dr. Gordy’s new 
book. 
A PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE 
LITTLE CITIZEN. By Wallace 
Foster. Indianapolis, Ind. 40c. 
Although this is called a primer, it 
will be found very interesting to the 
older boys and girls. It gives the 
words, musie and history of nearly all 
It gives a history 
written 


our patriotic songs. 
of our flag and the 
about it: in fact, it is brimfull of pat- 


poems 


riotism from beginning to end. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By 

Henry C. Pearson, A. B. Flexible 

cloth, 12mo., 187 pp. Price 90c. 

American Book Co., New York, Cin- 

cinnati and Chicago. 

The aim of this book is to combine 
a thorough and systematic study of 
the essentials of Greek syntax, with 
abundant practice in translating and 
The first part of the 


lessons in 


in composition. 

book consists of graded 
syntax designed for use in the second 
year’s study of Greek, thereby serving 
as a review of the first year’s work 
and as an introduction to composition 
work in connection with the reading of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. The book is 
provided with an English-Greek vo- 
cabulary, and contains a selection of 
recent college entrance examination 


papers in Greek prose composition for 


the purpose of supplying further mate- 
rial for practice and of familiarizing 
the student with the nature of the ex- 
aminations set by the various colleges. 
The clear arrangement of the lessons, 
open pages, and full-faced Greek type 
will undoubtedly find favor in the eyes 
of both teacher and student. 





THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF 
LIFE AND EDUCATION. By Bish- 
op J. L. Spalding. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. Price $1. 

Whatever Bishop Spalding writes is 
well worth reading. He commands a 
chaste, vigorous, eloquent style which 
never fails to interest and delight the 
reader. But an attractive style is not 
His thought is fresh, 
suggestive and inspiring. Out of a 
trained and fertile mind he pours forth 
ideas which come as trumpet calls to 
higher thought and nobler living. No 
one can read “Thoughts and Theories” 


his only merit. 


and not be forever wiser and better. 
The chapter on “The Teacher and the 
School” should be read by every teach- 
ev in the country. 


We desire to call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of 
the National Correspondence Normal 
This incorporated school has been in 
continuous session for over three 
years, enrolling between 3,000 and 4.- 
000 students. It has courses leading 
to the degree of B. S., B. A., B. Ped., 
B. L., Ph. B. We have every reason 
to believe that these courses are thor- 
ough. We advise our readers to get 
their catalogue. 


We take pleasure ir acknowledging 
receipt of a large number of new sub 
scribers through the American Magea- 
zine League. The League is doing a 
grand work in stimulatiug a taste for 
knowledge and at the same time sup- 
plying it in a very satisfactory way. 
The International Library of Refer- 
ence is worthy of a place in every 
library and the teachers will find it 
admirably adapted to their needs. 

Let the good work continue, as all 
who encourage such enterprises will 
not only be benefited themselves, but 
enable many others to secure lasting 
benefit also. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dys- 
pepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and_exhaustion.’’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





The month of April, 1898, has taken 
its place in American history by the 
side of the memorable Aprils of 1861 
and 1865. April indeed has been an 
eventful month this year, and nowhere 
have its dramatic incidents been more 
ably set forth than in the editorial ée- 
partments of the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for May. The 
diplomatic, financial, political and mil- 
itary phases of the Cuban situation 
are exhaustively reviewed in the illus- 
trated “Progress of the World” and 
“Record of Current Events” down to 
the outbreak of hostilities between the 
United States and Spain, while “The 
War Question in Cartoons” and ‘Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month” throw im- 
portant sidelights on the discussion. 





Dobbins’ floating borax soap costs 
more to make than any other floating 
soap made, but the consumers have to 
pay no more for it. It is 100 per cent 
pure and made of borax. You know 
what that means. Order of your gro- 
eer. 
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“The Spaniard in History” is the ti- 
tle of a book now in preparation and 
soon to be issued by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. The 
written by Rev. James C. 


book is 
Fernald of 
the editorial staff of the Columbian Cy- 
clopedia, author of “A Study of the 
Inquisition” and numerous other im- 
portant Ile has made the his- 
tory of Spain and her colonies a spe- 
cial study for many 


books. 


years and wil) 


give a brief resume in this work, a 
sketch of the origin and character of 
the Spaaish race, the rise of the moa- 
ern Spanish monarchy, the conquests, 
methods of warfare and = diplomacy, 
the settlement, government and treat- 
ment of colonies and colonists of Spain 
from the discovery of America to the 
present time. 

Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, will 
shortly publish an exquisite prose idy] 
entitled “She Who Will Not When She 
May.” by Miss Eleanor G. Walton of 
Wilmington. Del. Though this is Miss 
Walton's hook, it is a piece of 
work entirely out of the ordinary. 

The heroine is a bright, intelligent 
young woman who, though 


lirst 


brought 
up in all the surroundings of cultured 
society, has no inclination for the friv- 
olities and narrowness of social cus- 
toms and devotes her time to painting 
and sculpture, 

Handsomely printed on deckle edge 
paper, with  half-tone 
Cloth, 12mo. $1. 


illustrations, 





The University Association, Chicago, 
are publisiing a valuable 


f series of 
American character studies, 


The first 
number of the series is Thomas Jeffer- 
son, by Edward 8. Ellis, A. M. This is 
about as concise, clear and interesting 
a sketch of Jefferson as it is possible 
to make. The book is well bound in 
heavy mantla cover and beautifully 
illustrated. It contains 112 pages, with 
28 half-tone illustrations. A very in- 
teresting feature is the complete fae 
simile of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in Jefferson’s handwriting. It is 
mailed postpaid for 15c. 


\ number of selections fron: the 
Youth’s Companion have pub- 
lished in handy form for use as sup- 
plementary reading in the 
These are already in 
throughout 
thirtieth 


been 


schools, 
extensive use 
the United States, and the 
has been re- 


series of them 


cently published, ‘The selections cover 


a wide range of topics and teachers 
further 
concerning them are requested to ad- 


Perry Mason & Co., 


who information 


may Wish 
dress 


Mass 


> 
»OStON, 


The warlike and unprecedented con- 
United States is 
now involved adds great foree and in- 


dition in which the 


terest in the mind of every thinking 


Inman to the weighy and well consid 
ered words in which Hon, Richard Ol 
ney, State, dis 


cusses in the May Atlantic our unfor 


late Secretary of 
tunate, as he thinks, international iso 
that 
great 


term he 
States, 


lation. By this means 
the 


the earth, purposely keeps 


the United one of 
powers of 
aloof from the European family circle 
of nations, avoids the responsibilities 
of its place and loses its advantages; 
at the same time it commits the sharp 
practice of claiming to share commer 
cial or political benetits that have been 
obtained by the other powers, and for 
which it refuses to pay its portion of 
the price. Every patriotic American 


ought to read this article. 


Charles A. Dana’s personal recollec- 
Meade, Hancock, 
Humphreys and the 
under Grant 


tions of Sedgwick, 


other generals 
serving in the Army of 
Cleveland Moffett’s ac- 
count of John Milne, the man who, of 
all the 


quakes 


the Potomac; 


world, knows most about earth 
and of his earthquake observ- 
atory, Where the slightest tremor of 
part of the earth is automatically 
and and Charles 


Murray's description of his 


any 
recorded 
Theodore 


voyart 


located; 


across the ocean with the cir- 


cus, illustrated with pictures drawn 
from life by C. KX. Linson, are some of 
the items in the May McClure which 


readers will tind full of instruction as 
well as of interest. 


Messrs. J. Fischer & Bro., 7 sible 


Hiouse, New York, have sent us the 
following new choruses, issued by 
them in octavo form: 


‘The Dance.” 


Voea.: 
alto, tenor and bass, with piane 


waltz for so- 


prano 


accompaniment. By J. 


“Goosey, Goosey, Gander.” 


Wiegand. 25e. 
ILumor- 
ous chorus for soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass, with piano accompaniment. By 
C. IU. Lewis. 


2de. 


Both are excellent, 


THE WASHINGTON EXCURSION, 

A great number of 
their friends Will attend the N, 
KE. A. Washington in July 
are expecting to go via B. & O. KR. R, 
leaving St. Louis on the “St. Louis and 
Missouri State Special” on 


the teachers and 
who 
meeting at 


Tuesday 
morning, July 5. 
This 


and ai 


train will stop at 
Deer Park, Ma., 
recreation, 


Cincinnati 
for meals and 
Wash- 
ington early in the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, July 6. 


no slot arriving in 
It will carry coaches; 
also sleepers, through to Washington, 
and passengers may occupy the sleep- 
ers for all or a 


part of the trip, as 


tney prefer. The schedule of the spe- 
that it passes 
through the most beautiful part of the 
Allegheny 


¢cinl is so arranged 


mountains Cheat and 
Potomac River country in daylight. A 
more thoroughly 


and 
enjoyable and in- 
structive trip could not be arranged. 
In acdition to the representative ef 
the B. & O. S. W. road, the party will 
be accompanied by Herzog of 
the Blair and Evans of the Lafayette 


Profs. 


schools, who have been appointed as- 
sistant managers N. E. A. for the dis 
trict. 

Round trip tickets at the excursion 
rate and good to return to St. Louis up 
to August 31, will also be sold by the 
railroad for all regular trains of July 
&, 4d, 5 and 6, 

Anyone desiring further information 
regarding details of the trip should ad- 
dress the undersigned, Iso. 


who will also 
be glad to mail a copy of the “Guide 
to Washington” or “Special 


tioual Number of the 


Educa- 
Book of the 


Reval Blue.” G. B. WARFEL, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
“The New Reporter,” by Mr. Wil 


liams, in the Century, describes a se- 
ries of vivid incidents, which make a 
reporter with a “nose for news” out 
of a young college graduate. How the 
young man feels about it is the burden 
of the story. This is one of a group of 
newspaper stories of which “The 
Stclen Story,” in the last fiction num- 
ber, was the first. 
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AGENTS. 

We hope to hear from all our agents 
in the next twenty days, in regard to 
territory desired for this year. Now 
is the time to arrange for the summer 
campaign. 





IMPORTANT. 





We find that a few of our sub- 
scribers still do not understand that 
we send this journal regularly until it 
is ordered discontinued. Of course we 
desire to retain all our subscribers, but 
if you desire to discontinue at any 
time please notify us, paying all ar- 
rearages, of course, and your wishes 
are promptly granted. 


BROWN’S UNIVERSAL QUESTION 


BOOK. 





We fear many do not appreciate the 
great offer we are still making of 
signi Universal Question Book, for 
only 25 cents additional, when you sub- 
scribe or renew. This is not a cheap 
edition. It is well bound in cloth, the 
same that sold everywhere for $1. 
You can have this great book, and 
this journal one year, for only $1.25. 


BOOKS. 


We can furnish any book published 
at publisher's prices. 

Write us for prices when you want 
a Dictionary, Cyclopedia, Maps, Flags, 
school Clocks, or in fact anything for 
your self or your school. We will get 
it for you and save you money. 





We take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of “Teachers Wanted” that 
appears in this issue. The Learning 
by Doing Publishing Co. has just put 
upon the market an especially fine 
question book, that ought to find its 
way into the hands of every progres- 
sive teacher. Teachers will do well to 
correspond with the publishers of this 
book. 


HOW TO GET TO WASHINGTON. 

The Big Four Route and Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway is the quickest, most 
picturesque, historic and comfortable 
route from either St. Louis, Peoria 
or Chicago to Washington, D. C. 

The regular trains of the Big Four 
Route leave St. Louis at 12 m., Peoria, 
1140 a. m., and Chicago at 1 o'clock 
p. mn, arriving at Washington next 
afternoon at 3845, carrying you 
through the prettiest portion of the 
scenery in the. Blue Ridge and Alle- 
gheny Mountains and over the famous 
battlefields of Virginia by daylight. 
Special trains will be run from the 
three places named to the N. E. A. 
meeting and will carry’ through 
coaches as well as sleeping cars. 

The scenery along the line of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway is universally 
conceded to be the finest east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the whole line 
is strewn with health and pleasure 
resorts and world famous battlefields, 
making it the most picturesque and 
interesting route to the East, while 
the roadbed and train service is as 
fine as money can procure. Both lines 
are a part o. the famous ‘Vanderbilt 
System,” which is a synonym for ex- 
cellence in railroad circles. 

Ask our ticket agent what the lim- 
ited rate is from your station to 
Washington and add S2 to it (for the 
N. E. A. fee) and that will be the 
round trip rate to the N. E. A meet- 
ing. 

Kor circulars giving further parti- 
culars of the trip, war maps of the 
battlefields of Virginia and descrip- 
tions of the summer resorts along the 
line of the Chesapeake & Ohio ad- 
dress W. P. Deppe, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Big Four Route, or 
E. B. Pope, Western Passenger Agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





SEND FOR A BICYCLE 


High Grade ’98 Models, $14 to 

I, CREAT CLEARING SALE of a aoe 96 

models, best makes, $9.75 to $18, _ Sent on 

approval without a cont payment, Free use 

of wheel to our agents. r 

plan “How to Earn a Bic cycler. and make 

) enoney. SPECIAL THIS WEEK—4 high 
grade 97 models [slightly shopworn], $10.75 

Nieach. **Wande rings Awheel,” a souvenir 

book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


MEAD CYCLE CO,, 285 Ave, K,, Chicago. 








Bamard’s History andes 

Cee, Civil Government 

Hates OF MINSSOUT'L oe 
BY PROF. J. U. BARNARD. 

A History of the State, and the ele- 
ments of both local and national gov- 
ernment. 

Four well executed maps represent- 
ing the State Senatorial Districts, the 
Judicial Circuits, the Congressional 


Townships, and the Representative 
Districts. 





‘I wish it was introduced in every 
school in this State. It is excellent 
throughout.”’ 

Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





By special arrangement with the 
publishers, we are enabled to offer 


Prof. Barnard’s 
History and Civil Government 
of Missouri 


as a premium to subscribers to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The subscription price of AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is $1.00. The 
publisher’s price of History of Mis- 
souri is $1.00. 


OUR OFFER: 

We will send AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION one year and this great 
book to any single address, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








SUPERINTENDENT 
__or PRINCIPAL, » 








HAVE YOU A CLASS TO GRAD- 
UATE ? 


Then write Supt. J. M. DAVIS, Marble Rock, 
lowa, for a FREE copy of his copyrighted 
sheet music ‘‘Commencement Song.’’ 

Supt. Laylandes, Cedar Falls, Iowa, says: “It’s 


the best thing out. Send me 30 copies for my 
June Class.” 


ie. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, Proprinrors. 


J. G. REYNOLDS, EprroR AND MANAGER, 


Terms, per year, in advance $1.00 
Bingle Copy 10 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at$l.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get yous 
paper, notify us by postal card, 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Kutered at the post-office at St. Louts, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates, 

Benow pre mpily after or even before your sub 
script. on expires. This will greatly accom 
modate us, 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publish 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub 
acriber wishes his paper stopped, All ar 
rearages must be paid, 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
pross Money Orders or Regixtered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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24. WASHINGTON’S Diary of Adventure, | 


ween: 


Che Riverside Literature Series 


Rach single Number, paper, 15 cents. 


PATRIOTISM. 


The following issues will be full of significance to teachers and 
pupils at this time :- 
No, 


2, LONGFELLOW’S Courtship of Miles| 56. 
Standish, etc. 


WEBSTER’S Bunker Hill; Adams and 
Jefferson. 
FISKE’S War of Independence. 
| 63. LONGFELLOW’S Paul Revere’s Ride, 
etc. 
| 75. SCUDDER’S George Washington. 
FRANKLIN’S Autobiography. | 113. EMERSON’S Concord Hymn, Hero- 
ism, etc. 
121, 122. WEBSTER and HAYNE’S Great 


6. HOLMES’S Grandmother’s Story of | 


Bunker Hill Battle, etc. 
15. LOWELL’S Under the Old Elm, etc. 


19. 20. 


Addresses, etc. Debate 


31. HOLMES’S My Hunt after the Captain, | 123, LOWELL’S Democracy, etc. 

etc. L THE RIVERSIDESONG BOOK Con- 
32. LINCOLN’S Gettysburg Speech, etc taining America, The Star-Spangled 
Banner, The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, and many other patriotic 
poems by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, etc., set to ap- 


42. EMERSON’S Fortune of the Republic, | 
etc. 


45. MACAULAY’S Lays of Ancient Rome. | propriate music. 
A descriptive circular giving the table of contents and price of cach of the 125 
regular numbers and 14 evtra numbers of the Riverside Literalure Series will be 


sent on application. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


} Park St., Boston. 1] East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A Good Way 


to 


SPEND 
THE SUMMER 


Is to take a Special Normal Course 


for others. .. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


teachers and 


Dramatic Art, Oratory, Flocution, Delsarte, Vhysical Culture 
Acting, Piano, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Vocal Music aud Danc- 
ing. Also commercial courses in Shorthand, Telegraphy, Book- 
keeping, Typewriting, Penmanship and Teachers’ (Course. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Increase your chances for earning money and cultivate your talent by attending the 
American College. Diplomas granted for work done. Chicago, on account of the lake 
breezes, has the finest summer climate in the world. Living expenses as low here as in 
small places. 

The American College is located on the third floor of the Great Northern Building, 
eighteen stories high, finished in marble and mahogany, located in the heart of the city. 

The American college is the largest in the World, and this year offers special induce- 
ments to students from out of town. Our Prices are absolutely the Lowest and our 
Instraction positively the Best. 

Address, 


AMERICAN COLLEGE, 


Third Floor Great Northern Theatre Building, 77 Jackson Boulevard. 
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The Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency 
“New York University. 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Fourth year, July 5—August 12. Courses in 
Mathemattes. Science. Languages and Peda- 
gogy. A delightful suburban locality in New 
York City. For circulars address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEW YORK CITY. 


TEACHERS: Esti. 
Thorough work and questions and read- 


ing in review for teachers preparing for exam- 

ination, for any grade in any city or state. 

Entire expense less than 60 cents a week. 
LEWIS D. SAMPSON, Director, 


Chautauqua Extension Plan of Ed cation, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


Teacher Wanted. 


Lady or gentlemen, totravel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PU BLISHING CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Educational Department. 


WATCH ” CHAIN FOR ONE a's WORK. 









Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated Watch, 

also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List. 
No money required. 


BLUINE CO. yo- 210. Concord Junction, Mass. 


—===—=——=1 THE 


(hicago & ffltonicR: 


IS THE BEST LINE 
TO THE 


~~ Gammer 


(J 


vd 


=) (Vesorts| 
~ 37 LO eee 
~- OF 
WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA and THE NORTHWEST; 
MICHIGAN, CANADA,THE NORTHEAST, EAST 
and SOUTHEAST, and COLORADO, CALI- 
: FORNIA, OREGON and _THE WEST. 
..SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS... 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO. 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
| KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


Only Stone-Ballasted Track. No Dust. 
Beautiful Pullman Compartment Sleepers. Pal- 
ace Reclining Chair Cars, free of 
Extra Charge. 


\ 






Between - 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 
D, Bowes, 
Gen, Western Pass. Agt., 
216 N. Broadway, 'st. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 

Gen, Agt., 
9th, Main and Delaware St+., 
JAMES CHARLTON, 

Gen. Pass. and Ticket Ag 

Monadnock Bldg., _ Ill. 


Pass. Dep’t, 
Kensas City, Mo 


We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
We assist teachers todesirable positions. . . . do 
Inquire into our method, satisfy Jes of our 


reliability, and then join us. 


FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colorado. 





A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Our courses in journalism by correspondence 
embrace practical work in news writing, news 
gathering, editorial writing; a study of adver- 
tisements and the construction and proper use 
of the newspaper headline. Entire expenses 
less than 60 cents a week. 

LEWIS D. SAMPSON, 
In special charge of the course in journalism, 
— Indiana Normal College, Valparaiso, 
In 





IF YOU TEACH 


Bookkeeping 


YOY WILL BE INTERESTED 





PUBLISH ON THAT SUBJECT. 


Send for free specimen pages and 
booklet. 


vrwrrwe«yeewrvreere 


WILLIAMS & RODGERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago, Ill. 


4 
4 
| 
IN THE WORKS WHICH WE } 
Rochester, N. Y. { 





ai 





KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. #44444 


Instruction by correspondence, 


For full par- 
ticulars address, 


ANNAPOLIS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


Annapolis, Md. 








THE 
GREAT 


Southwest 


SYSTEM. 
Connecting the Comeensostal 
Centers and Rich F a of 
MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
Towns of 
| KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 
The Grand b Pinguocnane and Enchanting Scenery, and 
the Famous Mining Districts of 
COLORADO, 

The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
an d Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS, 

The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 

The Sugar Plantations of 
LOUISIANA, 

The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges and - 
Winter Resorts of 
TEXAS, 

Historical and Scenic 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 

And forms with its Cygacstions the Popular Winter 

u' 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
For full description and illustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, or Hot Springs, Ark., San An- 
tonio, Tex., and Mexico, address Company "s Agents, or 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt., 


Mee 


RE PACIFIC. 
| RAILWAY. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 








mi, 

















PEN BASE. 


IS SECURED BY USING 


THE 


WABASH 


Fountain 
Pen. 


Made of best Para rubber, 
beautifully chased, with 
14K. Gold Pen in Fine, 
Medium or Stub Points. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
ROUND Size" °"..23; $1.00 
HEXAGON $82 °S “cota? $),50 


Pen. Each 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Your money back if you want it. 


C. M. Barnes Co., 


106-112 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Business established 1873; Incor- 
porated 1894. A good business repu- 
tation for 25 years is behind this pen. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTa4~¥ 
TO THE TRADE... <> | 


“Bir Jon” in Sheet Music 


Owing to the failure of the pub- 
lishers, we bought at a nominal 
price an immense quantity, as 
perlist below, which we offer at 
the absurd price of 


10 CENTS PER COPY. 
3 SHEETS FOR 25 CENTS. 





12 ie FOR 75 CENTS. 
20 ONE EACH TITLE, $1. 
LIST OF TITLES. 
VOCAL. Pubs 
Aunt Sis Tab..........<...... Visscher & Lany rly ns 


Uncle Dan : Visscher & Lany ) 
Where My Honey Sleeps. Visscher & I Lamon soc 
The mg ent Mad...Sung 

by Eddie Foy.. - Lamb & Carson 4( 
The Old Fiddler........ ........... Lamb & Carson = 
The Merry-Go-Round......... Lamb & Carson 85c 
Back to the Old Home.......... lamb & Carson 40c 
Toe Cheer the Wr kd. ........ cis csscnscsune Reynolds 50c 
after the Divorce.....0... ......cceseeceess Fosgate 5ic 
Same Old wiie and I “eas on ta = 

ear Old Wife and I.. ............ An 

Across the Sea I Come on 

to Thee «+--+. Lamb & Schletffart 
Sweet Nora Dare........ : Sammons boc 
The Gay Coquette “Lamb & Schleiffarth 40c 
She’s Waiting on the Sad 

ie re Lamb & Cars 0 
ee | | ea L. R. Cate ‘oc 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

The Ballet....... Selena veiwavee Camille de Neuvill 
In Forest Shades, Polka........ Gi pemkuate 0c 
Gay Soldier’s Schottische...... Edward Holst 50c 
An Eastern Idyl, Pastoral........ W. H. Lanyon 50c 


N. B —To introduce our Wabash Pen we will 
give, if ordered. 10 sheets of this music with each 
order accompanied by $1.00 or $1.50, as priced 


above. 
C. M. BARNES CO., 


1 ———————-C HICAGO. 
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We have secured control of, and will accept prior to publication, orders 
at about one-half the regular subscription price for 


ITZHUGH 
EE’S BOOK _m 


500 pages printed on velvet finish paper, magnificently Illustrated, 
substantially bound in Buckram. Regular subscription price, $3.75 
SPECIAL ADVANCE ORDER PRICE ONLY $2.25. 


The true, the trusted and the entire story of Cuba, its rise and its rescue, is now made available for the interest and 
the enlightenment of the world. To make this one book a trinity of unique forces—the cause, the man and the hour—have 
been produced and joined by an inscrutable fate. Together they make of FITZHUGH LEE’S BOOK a work that is grand 
in its purpose, unquestioned in its authenticity, and unrivalled in its popular interest. 

THE CAUSE: The history of Cuba is a record of man-made misfortunes from the beginning. For the present century 
it is the story of a scourge of wickedness and wretchedness. For the past three years it is the dying cry of the victims of 
unspeakable inhumanity for release and vengeance. That world-awakening cry was naturally first heard by a nation of 
freemen living in strength and liberty as nearest neighbors. Seeking to succor unhappy Cuba, this great nation suffered 
misrepresentation, insult and finally murderous treachery. The result is FREE CUBA. This is the story to be told, told 
fully, told justly. 

THE MAN: General Fitzhugh Lee, soldier, statesman and patriot, was the representative of America in Cuba, through 
it all. Of the best American blood, of the broadest education, he has known v ar, he has known peace, and doing his duty 





Sy as an American official he observed with the eye of a Christian, and felt with the heart of aman. His official reports have 
ye been models of studied clearness and dip omatic skill. Lacking in great degree, as government records must, the human 
9 quality, the note that stirs the heart and thrills the brain, Consul General Lee’s reports are yet marvelsusly interesting 
SY and instructive. Supplemented and vitalized by the force and freedom of the man, released from official limitations, Fitzhugh 
Ses Lee’s Book is his complete and heartfelt report to the world and to posterity. It is AUTHORITATIVE, COMPLETE AND 
eS SATISFYING. 
we THE HOUR: The battle to preserve Free Cuba is on. The war between America and Spain really began the night 
oe the ‘‘Maine’’ was blown up while under Spanish protection’ The American newspapers before and since that fateful night 
ey have done unexampled work in giving the news of the stirring events, and the American mind and heart are athirst for the 
.% truth, the whole truth,and are opened to the loftiest thoughts and endeavors. The sources hitherto at their service have been 
1 necessarily unsatisfying. They have been subject to the criticism of haste. excitement. or diplomatic discoloration. Their 
eg work hasteen great, however. They have prepared the way and made possible the highest usefulness for the grand work 
Pod now undertaken, the complete, the true, and the permanent history of the rise and rescue] of Cuba’s righteous cause— 
se GEN. FITZHUGH LEE’S BOOK. 
So EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN HAS NOW THE OPPORTUNITY TO KNOW THE TRUTH. 
SF 


y 





SPECIAL ADVANCE ORDER PROPOSITION. 





3 
— 
Se We have made a most unusual arrangement with the publishers of Fitzhugh SPECIAL ADVANCE ORDER BLANK. 
me Lee’s Cuba, one of such importance that we believe every one of our rezders will 
ard appreciate the opportunity. NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
2 General Lee devoted much time and care while in Cuba gathering material, data 91 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
S¥ and illustrations for the work, and it is but a short time now before the work will 
£3 be ready for delivery, when the regular subscription canvass at full prices will be | Paclosed please find ...-Dollars, 
’§ inaugurated and vigorously pushed. for which send to my address, as soon 


We have secured a portion only of the regular subscription edition. These we 
will accept orders for as long as they last, delivering the work to the subscribers 
just as soon as published. The first books to come from the presses will be used } “7 ) of 
to fill these advance orders, thus insuring the earliest possible delivery, and the ’ 
best printed copies from the fresh new plates. , Gen. Fitzhugh Lee § Book on Cuba. 

It will be impossible for us during this short advance sale to correspand re- 
garding the work. The fact that it bears General Fitzhugh Lee’s name is sufficient | Name..................... F 


as completed, one copy (bound in 





guarantee of its value and importance. 
In sending your order kindly use advance order blanks, enclosing $2.25. This RE a La RTE OT St TIRES CE 
entitles you to the regular subscription edition, the price of which is $3.75. 
If you desire to possess this great work, you should forward your order and IR IRIEG kociidishociccciccecca nee 
money to-day, as the demand will soon exhaust the comparatively few sets we 
have arranged for. State... ..--cercecereeeneeesnreeeeeneees 
When the work is complete it will be sold by subscription at the full price only. 
< As this {2 a standard work, a book that will live in history, we recommend the HALF 





RUSSIA BINDING, which will be supplied at 50 cents extra, or $2.75. The subscription 
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2 price of this binding is $4.75. 
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Summer School 


FOR 


PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


Under the Auspices 
of the 


horth | American 
Gymnastic Union, 


MILWAUKEE,WIS., 
Six Weeks, 
July 5 to August 13. 


‘Theory and Practice 
of Gymnastics. | 

Summer School for | 
Public School Teachers. | 

Special Course fcr 
Teachers of Physical 
Training. | 

Special Class for Be- | 
ginners. 

Finely Equipped 
Gymnasium. | 
Expert Teachers in 

all Departments. 

Moderate ferms. 

For circulars contain- 
ing full information as 
to Teachers, 
Terms, Board, etc., ap- | 
ply to the Secretary. 

WH, A. STECHER, 

214 Chestnut St., 
St. Lours, Mo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 


. W. VANDUZEN C0., Cincinnati, 0., 
oriy High Class, Best G rade Copper aaa Tin 


Pull, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS | 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. 





Art in the Schoolroom, 


An_ illustrated list of high class reproductions 


Classes, } suitable for school decoration, selected from our 
general catalogue, will be ready early in October. | 


Mailed to any address on ae of 10c. in 

stamps. Berlin Photographic Co., 
Fine Art nono 

14 E. 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
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FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE 


NEAREST OF THE UNDERSIGNED — 


| 505 Olive St., 


| ‘THROUGH SERVICE 
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G. 
S.W.FLINT P.&T.A. DES MOINES, 


Cc 


S.P. BARNES C.T.A. QUINCY, 


e., ; 


.M.HAMPSON C.A. DENVER, 
H. 


N. GARLAND W.P.A. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. CLAY TON N.W.P.A. OMAHA, NEB. 

1A 
COLO. 
E.WATTS P&T.A. MOBERLY, MO. 

i ee) 

F. HARRINGTON P.&T.A. SPRINGFIELD, ILL 











Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
| Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
| Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
| Indianapolis, New York _— Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 


| Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 


ledo, Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianap- 
olis, New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 


SEATS FREE. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





——— BETWEEN—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR CARS 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fer FIFTY CENTS. 
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The Strongest, Most Improved _ 
and Best Form ot Cycle "as 


Construction. —~— 








Bevel-Gear Ghatnless Bicycles, 
$125.00. 


. DON’T BE CONFUSED BY THE WORD CHAIN- : 
LESS. There are many untried chainless devices on the ¥ Ke 
% market. It was on a Bevel-Gear Chainless that Jack Knowles : 2% 
i rode 60 consecutive centuries in 1894. It is on a Columbia 2 B 
% Bevel-Gear Chainless that E. S. Edwards has ridden 78 con- 
secutive centuries on the road through blizzard, snow and mud 
since Dec. 31, 1897, and is still riding 100 miles a day. : 


u No chain bicycle ever made could have carried him through ‘ 
the difficulties he encountered. 


x COLUMBIA CHAIN WHEELS, ©75. 
e HARTFORD BICYCLES, *50. VEDETTE BICYCLES, *40, £35. 


WORSE RERRBBREBBRNBERSRISK 
MAMI EISAM DANA LANAI INSIDE | 


sagan 


POPE MFG. CoO., iit 


Porcerovearnyeanavearayearcr 
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